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FoxpxEss for travelling being the 
characteriſticx of the Engliſh, more 


than of any other nation ; I imagined that 
I could not employ my time better than in f 
writing the following ſheets; Which I hope . 


may prove acceptable to the publick, as it 5 


is (to my great ſurpriſe) the firſt attempt „ 


the kind that has ever appear'd in print. I 
am much concern'd for my inability to exe- 


cute it as I could wiſh; but the only, and 


| beſt apology I can make, is, to abide by the 


truth, ſet all partiality afide, and relate no- 
thing but what has really. occur d to my 


own obſervation. 


The love of my country, and the . I 


entertain for its intereſts, have always a place 1 


in my thoughts : through my whole con- 


duct, and in all my obſervations, ſtill are 


thoſe points in view; and happy ſhould I 
; eſteem myſelf, if their reſults would. con- 
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duce in the leaſt degree, to the advantage, 


improvement, or precaution, of — of my 
worthy fellow countrymen. 


Theſe, it is to be hop'd, are motives very 


ſufficient to induce me to an undertaking of 
this nature; through the whole of which, 


I ſhall uſe my utmoſt endeavours not only to 


make the tour, frugal, pleaſing, and ad- 
vantageous, but alſo to avoid the many in- 


conveniences and impoſitions, which muſt 


naturally occur to all thoſe who travel, that 
have not had a previous intimation of them. 


I muſt beg leave to obſerve, it is a general 


conceiv 'd notion 1n England, that it 18 neceſ- 
ſary to have a conſiderable fortune to maxe 
the tour of France: ſo it is I confeſs, if a 


man 1s determin'd to be a dupe to F renchmen, | 


and enter into all the follies, vices, and 
fopperies, of that vain, ſuperficial people; but 
I can with veracity declare, that during 
eighteen months I was abroad, it did not 
coſt me 150). ſterling, In this time I learn'd 
their language; made myſelf acquainted 
with their laws, cuſtoms, | and manners; 
never omitted examining, with care, all the 
curioſities worthy a ſtranger's inſpection; 
always appear'd in genteel company; kept 
my ſervant when in a town; and in all reſ- 
pects, ſupported with reputation, the cha- 
racter 2 aſſum'd. 1 
While I acted on this plan (which pro- be 
ceeded not more from cconomy, than a pa- 


triotick 
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triotick diſpoſition) how frequently did I 
with concern ſee our young Nobility and 
Sentry, who even travelling for their educa- 
tion, ſpent their money and time, little to 
their own improvement, or the credit of 
their Country, frequently collecting mobbs 


in the ſtreets, by throwing money from their 


windows; and in their daily actions con- 
firming Frenchmen in their unalterable opi- 
nions, that the Engliſh are all immenſely rich; 
and conſequently can afford to pay double > 
what a Frenchman will for the ſame article. 
People in trade find the Engliſh cuſtom ſo 
vaſtly beneficial, that they have their loox- 
_ ers-out on purpoſe to bring them to their 
. ſhops and taverns, Who e a ſhare in the 


impoſitions ariſing: of this I was forewarn d 


by an honeſt Frenchmen, who, early on my 
going into France, advis'd me never to offer 
more than one half what they aſk'd me; and 
molt frequently (except at Paris 1 bought 
what wanted at that rate. 5 
In juſtice to the Pariſans I muſt 8 1 
ever found them at a word; and as honeſt, 
and aboveboard in their dealing, as the moſt 
cereditable citizens of London : theſe unhoſpi- 
table and ungenerous proceedings i in the other 
parts of the French nation, can be attributed 
to no other cauſes than thoſe which I have 
before mentioned, viz. the imprudent, and 
extravagant conduct of 0 our young unthink- — 
ing count ymen. py 
| This 
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This manner of acting, not only enriches 
the French nation, (which ſure! is extremely 
5 xmpolitical) but alſo falls very heavy on gen- 
tlemen who trave! in ſearch of health, or 
knowledge, on flender fortunes : to all ſuch, 
I am in great hopes the hints I propoſe to 
advance, will prove extremely uſeful. 
Humanity, and generoſity, no doubt, are 
amiable qualities, and highly to be com- 
' mended in people of fortune to proper ob- 
jects: but if we can afford to be liberal, let 
us be fo to the poor of our own Country ; 
whom duty, as well as inclination, ought to 


lead us to aſſiſt: are there not multitudes of” -: 


poor in every pariſh in England to attract our 

' pity? and numbers of decay'd families (who 
have formerly liv'd well) reduc'd by unavoid- 

able misfortunes, to the want of bread, fire, 


or even a defence againſt the innumerable 


attacks and ſeverities of our unhappy cli- 
mate? relieving thoſe unfortunate people, or 
ordering while abroad our ſtewards to relieve 
them, would be acting like Engl: fhmen and 
_ Chrijtians ; and according to holy writ, ay- 5 
ing up for ourſelves a Treaſure in Heaven 
but ſurely ! to give the other ill judg'd con- 
duct the moſt favourable gloſs imaginable, 7 
it can only be deem d levity, or oſtentatious Ty 
folly. 
It would be needleſs to addreſs myſelf, on 


this occaſion, to gentlemen of large fortunes, 


who travel with peter and ſervants; they 
e een 


% * 
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even in their own Country will meet with 


many impoſiticas, which a gentleman tra- 


velling privately muſt naturally avoid: yet 
this one article I ſhall recommend to them, 


not to take abroad their own poſt chaiſes, as 


their ſlight ſtructure is by no means calcu- 
| lated for the heavy pavement of the French 
roads; having known ſeveral gentlemen 


_ oblig'd to fell them for no other reaſon. _ 
My preſent intention is to give every uſe- 


| ful hint I am capable of, to thoſe gentlemen _ 


who are poſleſs'd with a deſire of travelling, 


but are prevented by the apprehenſion of 


their income being too ſmall to gratify their 


_ curioſity, and attain the improvement every | 
ſenſible man muſt propoſe to reap from ſuch 

an expedition. I would not be thought to 

recommend travelling to all men; but every 


one muſt agree, that people of found judg- 


ment, and ſolid fenſe, return better ſubjects, 
more attach'd to the intereſt of their Coun- 
. of courſe more uſeful members to 
the community, after having ſeen abroad the 
deplorable conſequences of a diſpotic, and 


tyrannical government; conſequently, muſt 


taſte the ſweets more amply, that naturally | 

ſpring, from the humane, judicious, ani! 
equitable laws, of which our happy, fee 
conſtitution is compos d; and which, wit! 
great juſtice, merits the applauſe and admi- 


ration of all Europe. 


I ſhall 


» 
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I ſhall now proceed to equip my adven- 

turer in the following manner. 

| Should he be an officer, I would have bim 
by all means carry with him his uniform, 
regimentals; that being the moſt reſpectable 

dreſs he can poſſibly appear in, and which, 
in a great meaſure, excludes him from many 
impolitions ; ; and entitles him to meſs with 

the Prench officers in any town he may chuſe 
to reſide at. This, of all ſchemes, is the moſt 
eligible for him, as they are moſt of them 


extremely friendly; ; men of ſtrict honour, and 


will at all times, prevent his being impos'd on; 
as the privileges they enjoy * (tho' their pay 
is ſo vaſtly inferior to ours) make them not 
only reſpected, but fear'd by people in buſi- 
neſs. They all ſpeak good French; are very 
ready to ſet him right in their language; 
and as long as he behaves like a man of ho- 
nour among them, is ſure to receive every 
__ civility in "their power to grant: for their 
attachment to the Engliſh officers, (and in- 
: deed the e Engh fo 1 in genera from their gene- 
tous 
5 A Pre oer 18 exempted from all taxes except hs 


| pole- tax, which is very trifling : there 1s a duty upon every 
article, tho? the produce of France, which when he buys, is 


taken off: theſe, with many other advantages, and the exceſ- 


five cheapneſs of every neceſſary of life, make their pay 


adequate (if not ſuperior). to the Britiſh officers. Thoſe of 
the navy have the ſame pay in peace as in war; a captain of 
a frigate's appointment being 3000 livres, and a lieutenant's 


1500, which enables them to live genteel, nenen re- 
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rous and unprecedented conduct to them, 
when priſoners in the late war) makes them 
ſolicitous to ſerve them: theſe, preferable 
to all others in France, are the men he 


ſhould endeavour to be moſt intimate with ; 


and it is in every Engliſh gentleman's power 
to be ſo in a little time, by frequenting the 
military coffee-houſe: but let him not too 
readily cultivate acquaintance; let him firſt 
take a little time to make prudent obſerva- 
tions; and thoſe whom he ſees are moſt re- 

| ſpected among themſelves, are the men I 
would recommend to his intimacy ; for in 
their corps, as in ours, fome do not merit 
being taken notice of. 8 

I am ſorry to obſerve, the Engliſh too 7 
quently report them to be gaſconades ; and 

| ever launching out into encomiums of the 
virtues of their country, and their military 
atchievements; but I muſt in juſtice to them 


impartially declare, that Whenever any ar- 


gument was brought upon the carpet, 


wherein military tranſactions, or national . 


matters were concern'd, I never knew any 
one of them advance the leaſt word that 
Could give offence to the moſt partial or de- 
| licate ear, or cauſe the leaſt diſpute; and 
am well convinc 'd, from their gentility in 
that point, as well as all others, that had 


any one of them been unpolite enough to 


attempt it, he would, by the majority of 
themſelves, have been moſt Kay rebuk d. 
91 5 58 Þ 
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It is evident from what I have ſaid (which te 
is grounded on fact) thoſe are men worthy our 
traveller's acquaintance ; he ſhould therefore 
_ cultivate it invariably ; ; it will now and 

then be requiſite to aſk chem to his chamber 
to breakfaſt, Which is all the expence at- 

ü tending it; as he will dine and ſup with them 
at their Auberge, or Tavern: this expence is 
ſeldom more, and moſt frequently leſs, than 

50 livres a month; ; this is, little more than 
two guineas; a livre being about ten- pence 
half-penny ſterling; for which he is found 

a dinner and ſupper, with a deſert of fruit, 

_ Cheeſe, and ſweet meats; and as much wine 
as he will drink, which (except in time of 
Lent) an Engliſh man in health, may always | 
e a ſhift with. 


"If may not be improper here to let you E 


into the nature of the French coins, which 


vou muſt pay a ſtrict obſervance to, as they 2 


are difficult to diſtinguiſn from each other; 
and without proper notice, you will be fre- 5 
qorne'y cheated when buying ſmall matters. 
Note, that four farthings make one fol, 
or penny French; twenty ſols, one livre; and i 


twenty-four livres, one louis d'or, or guinea — 


Engliſh. The French always count in livres, 
as we do in pounds ſterling ; tho' they have 
no piece of money call'd a livre: a farthing 

is about the ſize of ours; but ſeldom any 
ſtamp or impreſſion upon it: a two farthing 
. piece, 18 leſs than our half-penny ; m_ ſol, 
ome- 


. 
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ſomewhat larger: 3 1 fix-farthing piece, is a 
thin piece of copper, and ſo like the two- | 
penny piece, that without attention it is very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh them ; tho' with a lit- 
tle care it is eaſily done; the former, being 


| mark'd thus LL. the latter, thus L. and 


flightly waſh'd with filver : the fix ſols, 
piece is like our ſilver three- -pence : the 
twelve ſols piece, is of the ſame ſize of 
our fix-pence : the twenty-four ſols piece, 
is like our thilling : the half - crown, 
is three livres: the crown piece, is ſix 
Hvres; four of which make a louis d'or, 


which is about the fize and value of our 5 
guinca. 


yon draw, while abroad, on a banker h in 
France, you generally are charg'd ſeven or 
eight pounds per cent. diſcompt ; but if on 
a French merchant, who wants to tranſmit 
money to London, it is generally done at par; 
this therefore is the moſt faving method, but 
then you muſt always wait 'till they have | 
a confirmation that your bill is honour'd. 
Into a ſmall trunk I would have you put a 
"A of ſhirts ; they ought to be much 
coarſer than the Engliſb in general Wear 


them; otherwiſe, their ſlovenly manner of 


5 waſhing (which is by beating them with a 


board againſt a ſtone in cold water) will: 


ſoon oblige you to buy others ; half a dozen 
pair of ſhoes; a pair of boots, and buck- 
{kin breeches, would be requiſite ; as the 
6 Eon F ench 
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French leather is not proof againſt water : 


your ſtockings, ſhould be filk, which is the 


| faſhion of France, even among the meaneſt 
mechanicks ; theſe, with the cloaths on your 
back, and the hat on your head, with the 
| beſt French dictionary and grammar extant, 
are all the luggage you ought to take; for 
at the firſt town you propoſe to reſide at, you 
ſhould fit out a /a mode de France, and conti- 
nue fo as long as Jou ſtay in that country: 
den think this advice unſeaſonable; 1 
an Engliſh dreſs, is a ſufficient object for 
French knavery: it would be wrong to 
buy more things at a time than are requi- 
ſite; as you can recruit your ſtock at every 
town you come to, or chuſe to continue 
at for ſome time. I had almoſt forgot two 
very neceſſary articles called a knife and _ N 
which if you negle& taking with 


you'll af” run the hazard of loſing Toe 
dinner; it being the cuſtom of thoſe very polite 


people (women, as well men) to lug out 
their great ſharp-pointed knives when going 
to their meals; as there are ſeldom any laid 
on the table, except call'd for; and when 
they appear (if they had any edge) an En- 
gliſbman would ſuppoſe they were made to 
..- Mick 4 roaſting Pig ; and as to their forks, 
which are made in the ſhape of ſpoons, 
With three prongs, LES, are ' equally bene | 
or unhandy. 1 5 
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It will naturally occur to you to get letters 

of credit on Mr. Foley, or any other banker 
at Paris, and theſe will be ſufficient to con- 
duct you through France, as he will give 
you recommendations from town to town 15 
without which, if you have ever ſo much 
money in your pocket, you will neither be 


well receiy'd, or reſpected ; as too many "3 


our countrymen fly to France, for reaſons 
not to their own reputation: if you can pro- 
cure other letters to any of the creditable 
inhabitants of a town, they will be greatly 
inſtrumental to your paſſing your time more 
agreeably, as the French are always fond of 
company; and indeed! ſhew great hoſpita- 
lity to ſtrangers, when een recom- 
mended. 
In any town you chu to reſide at, you 
ald ſoon, after your arrival, pay your 
compliments to the intendant, and other 
principal officers: this method, is, not only 
genteel; but political, as you may have many _ 
cauſes for redreſs, from the natural in- 


Juſtice, and inclination to villainy, hourly 
E practis'd by the common people ; ; and whillt 
you are an inhabitant of any town in 


France, you are under the protection of the 
intendant, and have a right to claim it, 
1 whenever. occaſion offers; and ſhould he be 
ſlow in the adminiſtration of juſtice (as in- 
deed they too frequently are) there is our 
ambafſador at t Paris, to remonſtrate to; Who, 
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if he pleaſes, may get him moſt ſeverely 
reprimanded for not having done his duty. 


I may venture to aſſert, (from ſome cir- 


eumſtances wherein I myſelf was concerned) 


that were the Eugliſb to exert themſelves 
with becoming fpirit, in applying for 
Juſtice to the fountain head, when ill treat- 
"6d; they would not have ſo often occaſion 
to do it; and might he more certain 
to meet ich leſs difficulties, better treat- 
ment and reſpect, whilſt on their travels: 
but, I am concern'd to obſerve, that moſt 
of them being too indolent to put them- _ 
ſelves to a little trouble or expence, in de- 
fence of juſtice, will pay a moſt impoſing 

dill, and too frequently put up with abuſive 

treatment; which is (in my opinion) incon- 

--- ſtent with. the character of a man of ho- 
nour. I have known theſe raſcals, when 
they have fallen into the hands of proper 
2 ſpirited men, (who were too juſt in them- 

ſelves, tacitly to put up with ſuch. her- 
rid impoſitions) made ſuch ſevere "7 
amples of, that the very name of an Engliſh 
man, ſpread a terror, and were e 5 
ever after in the country where it happen'd: 
wherefore it is obvious from what I have 

 faid, that the impoſitions and diſreſpe&t 
which travellers meet with, totally proceed 
| from their own indolence; and that they are 


8 not ee reſpected throu ough all France. 


The. 
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The French king (like all other wiſe 
political monarchs) knows extremely well, 


that it is the intereſt of his kingdom to make 
the reſidence of foreigners in it as agreeable as 


poſſible. The ill treatment the Corps f | 


General Brown, and Colonel Foreſter re- 
ceived, are too recent, (having been in the 
publick papers) to have eſcap'd the world ; 
but I can with pleaſure acquaint my 
reader, that his French majeſty was not 
only pleas'd to declare his royal diſapproba- 
tion of ſuch indecent, and unprecedented 
proceedings, but ignominiouſly turned ut 
of conſiderable employments all the princi- 
pals concerned; aſſuring the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, that nothing could be more diſ- 
pleaſing to him, than that any of his ſub- 
jects ſhould be guilty of an action, that 
could in the leaſt degree render the reſidence 
of any ſtrangers (particularly the Engliſh} 
diſagreeable within his dominions; and that 
he would forthwith ſend a general order 
throughout France for that purpoſe. 
Upon change every day is to be met with, : 
the maſter of a French trader; whoſe price 
Wo Calais, Dunkirk, or Boulogne, 2s only a 
_ guinea each paſſenger: the paſſage is com- 
monly made in ſixteen, or twenty hours: this 
ſcheme is more commendable than going to 
Dover; where, ſhould you chance to bewind- 
bound, it will coſt you at leaſt half a guinea = 


6-4-4 day; 3 how ever, as 7. may take your choice, 


1 ſhall 
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I ſhall ſuppoſe | you landed at Calais, your 


trunk ſearch'd at the Bureau, and lodged at 
either the Silver Lyon, or Table Royal ; ex- 


travagant Houſes both ! therefore let your 
ſtay in that town, be as ſhort as poſſible; 
walk round the ramparts ; and when you 
have examined the fortifications, (which 
you may do without interruption, if you have 
a a cockade in your hat,) you will have ſeen 
every thing worthy a ſtrangers inſpection. 


In your walks you ſhould buy a ſmall map, 


which will coft you twenty four fols, or a 
ſhilling ſterling, entiled Les routes des poſtes 
du Royaume de France, that is, the Rout of 

the poſt roads of the kingdom of France: 
this, always keep in your pocket; K WII 
inform you with great exactneſs throughout 
the kingdom, the names of every town and 
village you go through, and the diſtance it 
is from Paris alſo buy le nouveau voyage de 
France, that is, the new voyage of France; - -- 2 
it is in two pocket volumes, and will 
coſt you only five livres; theſe books are ex- 
tremely neceſſary and entertaining upon the 
road, as they furniſh maps of every „ 
you can take, and are eſſentially uſeful in the - 
towns, as they will point out to you their 
curioſities, ſituations, manufactures, num 
ber of their inhabitants, and every thing elſe 
vou could wiſh to learn, without alking 3 A 
| Age queſtion: rms 
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At your return to the inn, enquire if there 
is any company going to Paris; who, without 
the leaſt ceremony, you ſhould wait on, of 
whatſoever nation they may be, and tell 
them you would be glad to join. company 
with them: this may appear ſtrange to an 
Engliſh man; but it is what is practis'd in 
France every day: by this method of acting, 
you will have only one horſe to pay for; 
which of courſe, will ſave you one half of 
your expences; otherwiſe, you muſt take 
a guide with you. 
There is what they call a: ſtage coach 
from Calais to Paris ; by, which, you may 
fend your trunk; but by no means think 


--ot: entering into this diſingenious F rench | in- 


vention, which is more like to Noah's 
Ark, than to any thing elſe I can compare 
it, and is ſeven days on its journey to Paris. 
Should you ſet out in the morning, you 


55 will breakfaſt at Boulogne, an antient, dirty 


ſea port town; but if you have any time, 
viſit the citadel, or high town, which TY 
all that's worthy your obſervation. 
| You will dine at Abbeville; Gated on 
an eminence, a neat, pretty town, and not 
far diſtant from the fea ; well inhabited 


. by people of faſhion; and every kind of 


proviſion extreamly cheap, but by no means 
_ calculated for an Engliſh man to reſide at, 


who would learn the French language with _ 


| any correfneſs; as it 1s. moſt. corruptly k 
— by ſpoken 
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ſpoken there. The paſſing Montreuil (Which 


is at a few miles diſtance, and ſituated on 


a lofty hill) ſhould remind us of the 
Wa 5e actions of our great country- 


man the Duke of Marlborough ; who, not- 


withſtanding the whole country round it 
was laid under water, (which they can 
do upon a flood-tide by ſluices that have 
a communication with the ſea,) yet found 


means to bribe the governor; who, in paſſive 


obedience, ordered the fluices to be opened 
in the night upon the ebb; and in the 
morning, that experienced general was in 
poſſeſſion of the out-works; and in a few 
days after, maſter of the town: however, 
the governor was not ſuſpected; and all 
would have been well, had not the duxke 
imprudently (in an amorous fit, I ſuppoſe,) 
reveard that important ſecret to Sarah his 
dutcheſs, who ſet it a going, and on it 
went, till it reach'd the ears of Louis the 
XIV. who ordered the e the reward 
due to his infidelity, T 


As I adviſed you not to take up your 15 


abode at Abbeville, on account of the in- 
ſufferable jargon ſpoke there; let me 
point out to you for that pupoſe, Amiens, 
the capital of Picardie; at which place you 
will arrive the next day: this is a clean, 
though antient town, very diſagreeable in 
the autumn, or in winter, as it rains moſt 
01 that time: but i in the ſpring, and ſum- 


mer 
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mer, there are few pleaſanter towns in all 
France. It is fituated on the banks of the 
river Somme, in the midſt of a moſt beau- 


tiful, fertile, and extenſive plain, abound- 


ing with game, which you are at liberty 


to purſue whenever you pleaſe; as I ima- 


gine you have paid your compliments to 


the principal officers as before directed. 


The ramparts all round the town afford 
moſt delightful walks; as do ſeveral of 
the outlets; and there are frequent amuſe- 
ments upon the water in ſummer, and abun- 


dance of genteel company reſide there; 
- always a battalion of infantry, and a do. 


tachment of the king's body-guards. There 
is generally a concert once a week, which 
WW; open to all ſtrangers ; and they have a 
mall as genteely frequented as Any, of the 


walks at Paris. 
There is a French perſon whoſe 1 name 


is Goaſoong or Goſhong, as we pronounce | : 
it, that lives near the cathedral, Who 


takes in boarders at 600 livres, that 18 


twenty five guineas per annum, and has 
moſt commonly ſome Pariſian gentlemen ; | 
of whom (if you are not idle,) you may 
caſily learn the true French accent: I 
mention this as ſome might not chuſe to 
meſs with the French officers. 
Wherefore any gentleman who wants to 
y get hold of the French language, before he 
: does to > Part, cannot n my i do 
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better, than ſpend at leaſt fix months in 


this town, as it 1s little frequented by the 


Engliſh; (except in paſſing) who, when 


they get together (as at Paris, will natu- 
rally ſpeak their own mother tongue; 
conſequently prevent their attaining 


the French language. You may there get 
a monk to come morning and evening to 
inſtruct you for half a guinea a month; 
and for the ſame price, you will be moſt 
pleaſingly accommodated with a chamber 
near the cathedral, which is the genteeleſt | 
quarter of the town: you will be furniſhed 
with a ſervant for twenty four ſols, that is, 
a ſhillinga day, who finds himſelf lodging; 
and all other neceſſaries: however, ſhould 
5 you not chance to make any ſtay at Amiens, 
you ought by all means to viſit the Chateau 


dean, that 18s, the water caſtle, and the 


cathedral; the latter was built by the Enghſh . 


in the Gothic taſte, and is, by much, the 


moſt ſuperb edifice of the kind that I faw 8 
throughout France. 


This town is thirty 1 from: Pare, 


thirty « one from Calais; has fourteen churches, 
and 1s ſuppoſed to contain 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is extreamly commercial, on ac- 
cCount of the vaſt manufactories carried on 
there in the woollen way, ſuch as pluſhes, : 
camblets, ſerges, &c. 


There is no town of any conſequence be- 


EWCen Amiens and Paris, though it is well 17 


Worth . 
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worth. your while to ſtop at Chantilly, and. 
_ viſit the palaces, park, and gardens of the 
0 Prince of Conti, which, to examine with 
care, will take you up a day; they are mag 
nificent beyond deſcription; and will open 
to you new ſcenes of pleaſure every m- 
ment: If the prince ſhould be there, it will 
be no manner of hindrance to your ſeeing 
them, as his affability makes him enen : 
Polite on theſe occaſions. 
| You will frequently ſee in the road, ſe⸗ 
veral miles diſtant from this terreſtrial para- 
7 dice, hairs, partridges, and pheaſants, [- 
joying with the moſt undaunted aſſurance, 
the happy protection of this abſolute prince, 
for to kill any one of them, is no leſs pu- 
niſhment, than perpetual | flavery to the | 
gallies. . 
From this place you will paſs through St. 
Donne, which is the burial place of the 
Royal Family ; and where all the jewels of 


the crow are depoſited; but as it is within 


two leagues « of Paris, it will not be neceſ- 
fary to ſtop, as you may make it an agree- 


able day's recreation, during your reſidence 


in the metropolis of all France, where you 


are now conducted to. 


I Thefirſt thing to attract your adinication. _ 
is the curious workmanſhip of the beautiful 
gate, which forms the entrance of this gay 


city: It was erected as a triumphal arch to 


55 Lerois the XIV. on his return from his! vic- D 85 
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tories ; and is an emblem of the taſte, mag- 
nificence, and attachment to their king, 
which ſo abundantly prevails amongſt this 
volatile people, who are bleſt with ſuch 

happy conſtitutions, as never to let their 
minds be long affected by the bad ſucceſſes c 

of either private, or publick matters. 


The firſt ſtep you are to take, is (before 


| ou wait on your banker) to fix yourſelf in 


odgings, as the leſs trouble you give him, | 


the better he will be pleaſed, (except in 
money matters, which naturally turn to his 
_ ownemolument.) You are firſt then to un- 
derſtand, that at Paris, it is not ungenteel, 
(though it is highly ſo in London, to receive 
your viſitors in the fame room where your 
bed is ; few ſingle gentlemen (be their for- 
tune what it will) have more than one 
chamber; and I very frequently have viſited 
officers who were knights of Malta and St. 
Louis, upon the fourth and fifth floor: this 
being the cuſtom of the town, it is no 
manner of reflection; the furniture in ge- 
neral is equally good through all the apart- 
ments of the houſe: I own, and ſin- 
cerely wiſh for the good of mankind, that 
ſuch were the cuſtom of London; where the 
exorbitant price of lodgings, (added to the 
exceſſive dearneſs of every other article,) 
totally puts it out of the power of people 
of flender incomes (particularly officers) to 


reſide there for any time, be their buſineſs ever 5 1 
: fo * . 


About 
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About ten o'clock in the morning, take 2 
hackney coach from the Inn where you 
ſlept, and order him to drive you to the 
Luxembourg gardens, | in French, Aux Fardins 


de Luxembourg ; at your entrance into them 
you will ſee ſeveral print ſhops, at one of 


which, you ſhould buy, a ſmall map entitled 


te Plan de Paris, that is, the plan of Paris; 
- Which will coſt you only twelve ſols, and 
With proper attention will make you better 
acquainted in two days, with the ſituation 
of Paris than vou could poſſibly be in ſix 
months without it; eſpecially as the names 
of the ſtreets, as in the chart, are wrote up 
d at every corner. | - 
Ten to one, but you will meet in the 


gardens, with ſome of your acquaintance; _ 


however ſhould that not happen, I would 
have you without loſs of time, look out in 


A the Rus de Tournon, the Rub de Bucherie, 


the Ru# Dauphine, or the Rub de la Horpe, 
and in any one of thoſe ſtreets, you are ſure 
to ſee ſeveral boards hanging out, with 
Chambre a Lower preſentment, that 1s, a cham- 


Ber to lett; you are certain to be accommo- 
dated to your ſatisfaction for (at moſt) a gui- 
nes a month on the firſt floor: this, is the 


moſt faſhionable quarter of the City, where 
all the Engliſb reſide, and near the play- 


bhouſe, the opera, the eating houſes, and the 
Erngliſb coffee-houſe; by frequenting the lat- 


1 ter you willa no doubt be accoſted by many 
1 ; thining 
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ſhining heroes bedaub' d with lace, eicher 
of the Scotiſb, Iriſh, or Enghſh nation, 
| aſking you where you lodge, how long you 
have been in town? and offering you any 
civilities in their power; but by no means 
accept of any of their ſervices; and be- 
having at the ſame time with reſerve, (ex- 
cept you know them), as they are in general 
knights of induſtry, and have no other way 
of living, than by gaming and taking-in 
their young unwary countrymen; many of 
whom I hope may be prevented from falling 
into their fatal ſnares by the publication of 
theſe ſheets. There are many French coffee- 
| houſes of reputation in the ſame ſtreet, 
which are much more preferable to frequent, 
on account of learning the French language ; 

as the hearing it diſtinctly ſpoken, and read- 

ing much, are the moſt eſſential helps to 

accompliſh that point. I do not mean by 
what 1 have advanc'd, to exclude my coun- 
try-men wholly from the Engliſh coffee- 
houſe, as it is extremely natural to wiſh to 
read the Engliſh papers, and ſee what ac- 
of quaintances are in town; but I would re- 
_ agg ao it always to bezdone in the morn- 
ing, for the reaſons I have above affign'd, 
3 J imagine are very ſufficient to ob. 5 
ject againſt its being made the 55 to ſpend i 
vour evenings in. 
When you are fix'd in your lodgings, it 
will be bigbly requiſite to wait on your 
banker; 
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A banker ; he will return your viſit, which 


will give you ſome weight in the houſe 
where you lodge; for though the French 
are leſs cautious than the Engliſb in letting 
their apartments; they are always beſt 


pleaſed, and treat with greateſt civility, 


thoſe who are known to ſome people of 
credit. Deſire your banker to recommend 


u a ſervant, which he can do with little 


trouble to himſelf: this done, you need be 
under no apprehenſions of being robb'd by 
him: (which ſometimes happens by taking 
thoſe of ſlight characters: ) the people where 


you lodge will procure you a barber; who, 


for five livres a month, will furniſh you | 
with powder, pomatum, and dreſs your 
hair every day, at what hour you pleaſe. 


I he beſt eating houſes, are in the Ru? de 
 Boucheri, the Ruè de la Harper, or near the 


5 Nauulleries, where you may dine extremely = 
well, befides a deſart of whatever fruit is in 


ſeaſon, and a pint of burgundy for thirty ſols, 
about fourteen pence ſterling. By this time, 
25 1 ſhall ſuppoſe you compleatly ſettled, and 


- want nothing, but to be introduced to the 


5 curioſities, in and about Paris. For that 


purpoſe, I would have you purchaſe „„ 
5 Deſcription de Paris, par Germain Brice, 


that is, the de eſeription of Paris, by Germain 

Brice: it is in four pocket volumes, and will 
coſt you * eight livres, or ſeven Rings | 
D 


” 
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Engliſh money; they contain, not only the 
moit exact and faithful narrative of all the 
_ curioſities of Paris, but alſo preſent to your 
view ſeveral well engraved copper-plates of 
all the publick edifices which attract the 
attention of foreigners : thoſe books are 
wrote in a moſt eaſy and plain ſtyle; and to 


thoſe who underſtand French, are the beſt 


guides they can poſſibly take with them; but 
as I ſuppoſe there may be many not ſuff.- . 
ciently acquainted with that language to 
make them uſeful, I ſhall point out every 
object worthy their notice. 
As it would be both tedious, and diſagree- 
| able, if you have no acquaintance at Paris, 
to ramble the ſtreets alone; I would recom- 
mend you, in ſuch caſe, to pay your com- 
pliments to the Prior of the Engliſb convent 
(which is near the church de val de Grace,) 
and aſk him, as a favour, to let one of the 
young monks attend you. This he will do 
with pleaſure, and any of them will be 
happy to accept of the office, as they are 
friendly, good natured lads; and never more 
pleaſed than when they ſee their countrymen; 


or can render them any. civilities: all the _ 


expences attending this, is, to treat them 
while with you; and, if you pleaſe to pre- 


ſent them a ſmall preſent at parting,” it will = 


be extremely acceptable. | 
Tou will ſee in this convent two 5 
wherein are king James the 11. and the 
D 
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= princeſs his daughter, uninterr'd: on my 
8 aſking, why they were ſo? they told me, 


(in a ludicrous manner,) that when a revo- 


lution was brought about in England, they 
were to be buried with their anceſtors in 


Weſtminſter Abbey. I told them I was con- 


cern'd for their good folks, for I was ſure 
they would ever remain in the ſame poſition 
they then were; a French ſhrug of the 
ſhoulders (as a mark of approbation) was all 
the anſwerl received: my reader, no doubt, 
will pardon the digreſſion, as it is an in- 
tereſting one; therefore ſhall now proceed 
to point out every curioſity which merits in- 
ſpection in that city; not one of which 


ſhould eſcape, as there is a pleaſing e to 


be obſerv' through the whole. 
Paris is divided into three principal parts, . 


named, La Citè, that is, the City. L'univerſite, 


the univerſity. and La Ville, the Town. The cu- 
rioſities are as follow, which I ſhall put down 
in French, as they will by that means be 
eaſieſt found out. Le Louvre. Le Cabinet 0 
dies Tableau du Roi. Le Cabinet des Livres du 
Roi. L'academie F rancoiſe. L academie Roiale 
des belles Lettres. L'academie Roiale des ſciences. 
 Lacademie Royale architecture. L'academie 
ERoiale de Peinture. Les Antiques du Roi. 
Le Garde Meuble du Roi. Le Palais des Tuil- 
 beries, et les Jardins. La grande Gallarie dus 


Louvre. Le Cours de la #6 25 Mlanufacbure 


„ Ro Due 
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Royale 1 Savonnerie. L'Eghſe de St. Cray 


aux errois. Le Paiais Royale, et les Fardins. 


 L'Opera. L'Eghſe St. Roch. Le Convent des 


Jacobins ee Le Convent des Feulllans. 


L' Egliſe des Capucins. L'Egliſe des Filles de 


Paſſompiion. La Place de Louis le Grand, Le 


Statue Equeſire du Roi Louis Ie grand. Le 
Couvent des C apucines. * Le Tombeau de 


Manſieur de Cregui. Le Tombeau de Mon- 
eur de Lornois. La Bibliathegue Roiale. 


L' Hotel d Antin. La Place Vicloire. L' Hotel 
de Thoulouſe. Le Couvent des * 


L' Hotel de Soifſon. L'Egliſe de St. Eu- 


* Le Tombeau de Monſieur Colbert. 
L' Hotel de Bourgogne. La Fontaine de St. In- 


nocent. La Porte de St. Dennis. La Maiſon 


des Pretres de la Maiſon de St. Lazare, La 
Porte St. Martin. Le Couvent des Recolets. Le 
Temple. L' Hotel de Soubize. La Maijon D' 
amelot de Biſcul. L' Abbai Royale de Val de 
Grace. L' Hotel de Ville. L'Obſervatione Rotale. 
L'Egliſe de St. Gervais. Le Portail de St. 


Gervais. Le Tombeau de Chancellier de Tellier. 


: La Aar 1985 de profe i des FO Le Place 


Koiale, 


5 On che left hand going i into this convent, madame "I 1 


| padour is buried in a ſmall chappel, lined throughout with 
the choiceſt marble that Italy could produce; which, with 
many magnificent ornaments, coſt the king ten thouſand ; 
pounds ſterling; in honour of her memory the. nuns of this 


convent (to whom ſhe was always a kind benefactreſs), hold 


155 divine ſervice three times a week for the 9 of her ſoul. 
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2 Roiale. le Couvent des Minimes. le Couvent des 


.  PFilles de la Viſitation de St. Marie. la Baſtile. 
5 Ja Porte St. Antoine. La Manufacture des 
©  Glaces. Parc de Triomphe. le Chateau de Vin- 
cennes. le Couvent des Celeſtius. I Arſenal. 
I Egliſe de St. Paul. la Maiſon du Prgſident 
= 8 4 6 de Thorigny. la Maiſon de Britton Vil- 
lers. F Eghſe de St. Louis. la Porte St. Bernard. 
Abbai Roiale St. Victoir. le Jardin Roiale. 
I Hopital de Saltpetriere. le Goblins, et la Tap- 
FPeiSlſerie. I Egliſe de St. Nicholas du Chardonet. 
| I Abbai Roiale de St. Geneviere du Mont. le 
Couvent des Mathurins. le Colege Roiale. le 
Colege de Louis le Grand. le Couvent des Car- 
 milites, (the moſt curious in Paris, and of 
- Which order of nuns the queen is the pro- 
tectreſs,) Grand Autel de Val de Grace. le 
Couvent des Chartereux. Ia Sorbonne. le Jom- 
| beau du Cardinal de Richelieu. le Palais de 
 Thormes. Grand Autel de notre Dame. la Maiſon 
de St. Cofme, ou PEcole de Chirurgerie. les 
| Repreſentationes Anotomiques en Cire Coleree. 
le Convent des Cordeliers.  Abbai Roiale de St. 
Germain de Prez. PEglſe de notre Dame. 
Grand Autel de [ Abbai St. Germain. le Palais, 
de Luxenbourg ; ; and the Pictures which are 
within / Hotel de Conde. le Couvent des Carmes 
 dechauſſes. I Eghſe de St. Sulplice. Þ Hotel 
Raoyale des Invalth.. te grand Autel des Invalids. 8 
le Tombeau du Cardinal Mazerin. le Couvent | 
du Noviciat des facobins reformer. le Theatre 


de la Comedie Franco! le Couvent des grands _ | 
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Auguſtins. I Hotel de Conty. le Couveni des 


Theatins. la Figure Equeſtre du Roi - Henry 
Quatre. la Samaritame. Ia Bibliotheque des 


Avocats. Þ Hotel Dieu. I Hopital des Infans 


 Trouves, la Communaute des Peintures et 


Sculptures. le Palais. Ia Cour des Aides. la St. 


Chapelle. la Chambre des Comptes. les Ponts 
de Paris. le Colege des quatre nations which 


are France, Picardie, Normandie, and Ger- 
many: the Engliſh formerly was term'd the 
fourth nation, till by our invaſions and vic- 


tories in France, we had rendered ourſelves 


odious, and, I may ſay, terrible to them; on . 
3 they took down our arms, and put 
thoſe of the Germans in their room. 


185 Theſe to the beſt of my knowledge, are 
every thing within the walls of Paris that 
merit a ſtranger's notice. I would recom- 
mend it to every gentleman to put down in 
black and white when he returns at night to 
bis lodgings, all the obſervations he may 
have made during the day, as well as the 
informations he may have received; ſuch 
notes will not only be extremely amuſing to 
him, when in other countries, but will alſo 

de a ſure means of imprinting the more 
lively ideas of them on his mind; without 
uch precaution, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that 

| ſuch a variety of objects, will cauſe the 
moſt confus'd notions, and in the end will 

Os totally obliterate the beauty of them from 

his memory. 


* 
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It is to be hoped that by this time, you 
have met with ſome of your acquaintances, 


with whom it will be agreeable to make a 


party to viſit the king's palaces at Ver- 


er and Marly; for which purpoſe you 


ſhould by all means buy La Nouvelle Deſcrip- 


tion des Chateaux, el Parcs de Verſailles, et 
Mary. That is, the new deſcription of the 
- Caſiles and Parks of Verſailles, and Marly: 
it is printed in two pocket volumes, and 
will coſt you only ive livres. Thoſe books 
are extremely eſſential to your examining 
with accuracy all the curioſities of each 
. place; they contain well engray'd copper- 
plates of all the ſuperb buildings, beautiful 
baſons, and exquiſite ſtatues, with which 
thoſe enchanting abodes are fo artfully or- 
namented; thoſe two little volumes well ex- 
plain to you, in the moſt intelligent man- 
ner, the hiſtory of every picture in each 
chamber; many of which give the moſt flat- 
tering repreſentations of their military at- 
chievements; and indeed, ſhews us moſt con- 
ſpicuous emblems of the pride and vanity 
0 predominant i in the French nation: one of 
them in particular ſtruck me with indigna- : 
tion, as it ſets forth (to the publick view of 
all nations) a moſt lively deſcription of what 
Vill remain a blot in the Engliſb eſcutcheon 
time immemorial : it is the acquiſition of 


Dunkirk; which town, Louisthe XIV. bought 


of g Charles he” II. for the ſum of five 


million 
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million of livres in November, 1662, about 
2190000. ſterling. In this piece, Britannia © 
is repreſented kneeling, and offering, in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive manner, the keys of the _ 
town to France, Who (under the figure of a 
woman) is ſeated on a moſt magnificent 
throne, and with great haughtineſs expreſs'd 
on her countenance, haſtily ſnatches the 
keys from the hands of the heretick, (who 


with great juſtice indeed,) is blindfolded, 


and ſurrounded with books and papers, in 
the utmoſt confuſion. There are many other 
paintings equally oſtentatious, which would 2 


be too tedious to mention. 


This delightful excurſion, properly ex- 
ecuted, will take you up at leaſt four or five 
days; the moſt proper time to ſet out upon 
it, is, when any foreign ambaſſador makes his 

firſt appearance at court; as, in compliment 

to him, the rr works! in the gardens, all 
play on that day; but ſhould you chance to 
be at Paris, on a Whitſunday, La Fete de 


Pentecoſte in French, that is the time pre- 
ferable to any other throughout the year, 


that you ought to be at Verſailles; on which 
day you will ſee the moſt numerous and 
drilliant court in Europe, as the king and 
queen, with all the royal family, all the 
princes of the blood, and all the nobility of 
France, paſs, and repaſs in proceſſion ſeveral 
different times, and fo flowly, that you may 
f make your obſervations | {0 Talk; as to know 
| any... 
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any of them perſonally ever after: the king 
ſups in publick, and the queen dines in the 
"Jame manner. * - 1 e 


Vou will ſee at St. Germains, (which is not 


far diſtant from Verſailles a moſt ſpacious, 
but irregular, and antient palace, which 
with the park and gardens, are falling to 
ruin. It is ſaid to be large enough to con- 
tain three thouſand men, and was the refſi- 


dence of James the II. its ſituation, (which 


is on a lofty hill,) commands a moſt ex- 
tenſive and beautiful proſpect, and exceeds by 
far, any of the king's other palaces 3 and the g 
air is reputed to be the beſt about Paris. 


Having now ſeen Verſailles, Marly and St. 


Germains, you muſt next viſit the machine 
of Marly, which is contiguous to thoſe 


places; where wood and iron are united, to 


form the moſt wonderful piece of machinery 
the world can boaſt of; and of ſuch reputa- 


tion, as to attract the curious from the moſt _ 


_ diſtant regions: this admirable engine is con- 
ſtructed on the river Seine, and compos'd of 
. | Ea | | fourteen Ls 


* honeſtly confeſs, what pleas'd me moſt amidf all this 
ſplendid gaiety, was the lovely appearance that two of my 
amiable country women made at court; who without patch, 
| paint, or powder, rival'd all the French dolls; for women, they 
certainly do not merit being nominated, when thus abomi- _ 
nably diſguis'd: I had the pleaſure to hear the word paſs 
from one to the other, Yoila les charments Engloiſes, (that is) 
there are the charming Engliſh ladies. Our women, our hor- | 
ſes, and u (I hope the fair will pardon this rude medley) 
be admired through all parts of France, for their 
beauty, gentility, and many excellent qualities they poſſeſs ; 
and which indeed few countries in Europe can equal. — 
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fourteen large wheels, which keep going 
(night and day) two hundred and twenty 
fix pumps; by the force of which, fix thou- _ 
ſand tuns of water, are conveyed in twenty 
four hours, into a reſervoir on the top of a 
hill, which ſtands upon thirty fix lofty 
arches, and is ſeventy two hundred feet long; 
is diſtant from the river ſide, three thouſand 
fix hundred and fixty feet, and five hundred 
feet perpendicular en the pumps; fifty 
ſſmiths, carpenters, and other workmen, are 
cConſtantly employed to keep the different 
movements in order, as ſome defect daily 
occurs; it is by this means the king's gar- 
dens at Verſailles and Morly are ſupply'd with 
water, being conducted thither, through iron 
pipes of eighteen inches diameter: the whole 
expence attending this machine, is ſaid to 


amount annually to twenty five thouſand 


pounds ſterling ; this (though a feint de- 
ſcription) may in ſome meaſure prove uſe- 
ful; I own I would attempt a more ex- 
5 plicit one, did it not exceed my ability to 


give an adequate idea of it in all its Jos, 0 
tions. 


On your return, you ſhould by all means 


viſit St. Claude, and Belle Vuet; the former 
mk the country ſeat of the duke of Orleans, 
and the latter was that of madame Pompa- _ 
gour ; they will open to your view, a variety 
ol pleaſing fancies, though juſt come from 

the king” s palaces: the above tour you may 


per form | 
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perform by water, if you pleaſe, and will coſt 
you very little money; and in my opinion, | 
(even was not frugality to be conſulted) is 
much more pleaſing, eſpecially in farmer, = 
as you will have a multiplicity of beautiful 
proſpects on each fide of the river: ſhould 
you approve of this ſcheme, you will at all 

| hours of the day find boats at the Tuillerie 
ſtairs, whoſe fare, to St. Claude, is only 
two pence ; it is an agreeable walk of two 
hours through the duke of Orleans's park to 


Verſailles; and through Verſailles park to 


Marly and St. Germains, will take you up 


about the ſame time ; or 1t you chuſe to go by | 


land, the coaches (twice a day) ſet out from 
the Rue St. Honore for any of thoſe places; 
their price for each paſſenger, half a crown: _ 
while you are on this excurſion, always 
know what is to be for dinner or ſupper ; and. 
What you are to pay for it, before it is put 
down to the fire; alſo, taſte the wine you 


are to drink, and call for the quantity you 


propoſe to uſe, all at once; if you do not 
act thus, you are lure to have a moſt ex- 

orbitant bill, and bad wine, at the conclu- 
ſion of your meal. If you do not like their 
terms at one inn, you can go to another. 
I have known them (upon our threatning 
to do fo,) come down more than one halt 
what they at firſt aſk'd; therefore this is a 


fſure means to avoid their horrid impoſi- 
= tions. 


Vou 


S — 
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You are now return'd to your lodgings : at 


Paris, and I ſuppoſe the next point in view, 
is to ſee the king's palaces at CHoiſey and 
Fontainbleau; neither of which, indeed! 
merit the leaſt attention, except it is to ſay 
you have ſeen them : the former being much 
inferior to many of our nobility's country 
houſes, and the latter being a moſt ponde- 
rous and irregular pile of building, which 
with the park, are going to ruin: it is 
fituated in a deſart, commanding no other 
proſpect than that of a chain of barren 
rocks, at about a mile and half diſtance ; and 
by which, the palace, park, and gardens are 
entirely environ d: true it is, there are ſeveral 
very fine fluices of water in the gardens, 
ſome of which contain carp, grown white 
with age, and of a monſtrous ſize, many of 
them, (as they told me, were a hundred 


years old. 


© Choiſy is four leagues 88 Pods and 
| Fontaubleau fourteen; the former, bordering 
cloſe on the river Seine; and the latter, not 
more than a mile and half diſtant from it: 
ſhould you be curious enough to with to ſee 
them, you may do it at a very eaſy rate by 
water, as there are boats at the Porte Sf, 
Paul, which are extremely commodious for 
_ paſſengers, that go, and come, every day: 
put a little cold proviſion in your pocket, 
and you will find a bottle of tolerable good 
ben cn in the boat for twelve fols, 5 


The 
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The king annually ſpends three months * 
the hunting ſeaſon at Fontainbleau; then is 
the time to ſee it: but as to Chorſey, he only 
dines at it now and then; which When he does, 
and has finiſhed the firſt ſervice or courſe, 
down drops the table through the floor, and 
up comes another as quick as thought, com- 
pleatly ſerv'd, without ſpoiling gravy or 

ſoup, or putting any article into the leaſt 
diſorder: this ingenious method is repeated 
at every ſervice, and affords great mirth 
when any foreign princes are at table; 
knowing nothing of the matter, it alarms 
them much, in ſhort, this 1 1s all that is cu- 
rious at Choyſey. 
Lou muſt now (being fainted, I preſume, 
with the amuſements of this volatile city.) 
reſolve upon going to the ſouthward. = 
You muſt take the rout of Lyons, inſtead 
| of that of Orleans; which will fave you at 
leaſt twelve guineas; for I ſhall land you at 


Avignon, which is one hundred and forty 


eight leagues from Paris, without travelling 
buy land any more than forty three leagues, 
which is from Auxerre to Challun: was you 


to take the rout of Orleans, you could not 


= poſſibly return by water as I propoſe you 

hall go; for it is never practis'd on account 
of the rapidity of the current, which fre- 
quently runs in the Rhene, at the rate of 
ſeven or eight miles an hour ; and to travel 


by land 1s extremely expenlive, and would 
make 


50 
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make the difference, (if not more than) J have 


above calculated; it is alſo, f in my opinion, 


much more pleaſant, was not frugality (as 


before obſerved) to be conſidered; as the 
agrecable company you are ever ſure to meet 
with 3 in thoſe boats; and the variety of de- 
lightful proſpects that every minute open to 


your view, will make the time paſs joy- 
ouſly ; and all this, without the fatigue of 
being gjolted 1 in a villainous {tage coach, con- 
taining in general fourteen paſſengers; and 


if in ſummer, ſuffocated with the duſt and 
heat; reſolve therefore upon this method, 
as believe me it is the beſt you can purſue. 
The patrons of theſe boats are always to be 
found at Port St. Paul, from whence they 


o three times a week to Auxerre, which is 


: thirty three leagues from Paris; they are 74 
moſt comfortably conſtructed, being deck d 


high enough to walk under, and ſaſh'd on 


| each fide: for this trip, you will only pay 
| five livres, and a halfpenny a pouna for your 
| baggage, and will perform it in two days 
and a half; they have ten horſes to drag 
the boat, no ſails being made uſe of; they 


will dreſs you a dinner or ſupper, for twenty 


or thirty ſols, and furniſh you with good . 
wine; fo that you may enjoy yourſelf as 


comfortably as in an cating houſe. 
Theſe are the only boats that do not ſtop | 
to dine, and lie; all the reſt that I ſhall here- 


after conduct you. to, do both. This fa- 3 


tigue =—_ 
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tigue may be diſpenſed with for a couple of 


nights, as it is more than probable you may 
have a tete a tete, with ſome of the French 


ladies, who are on theſe occaſions, NRA 
agreeable and entertaining. 


Lou are to obſerve, that there are tifforent 


apartments in theſe boats, and that they 
who go fartheſt in them, have always the pre- 


ference, as they may perhaps dr op two thirds 
of their paſſengers before they reach their 


. journeys end. 


Having hinted at the :Gqbilicy of the la- 
dies, I think it may be highly neceſſary to 


adviſe you to be extremely cautious in your . 
amours, (if any you propoſe.) 


The air of the Southern parts of France 


is warm, and impregnating, conſequently 


the women extremely amorous, and the ma- 5 
jority of them have it in their power (and 


indeed uſe very little ceremony) to confer 


upon you a certain favour, which if it docs 


not colt you your life, may ſtick by you all 


your days; it being reputed to be equally 
deſtructive as that of the Neapolitaus; the _ 
ſurgeons in that country make a very ſerious 
affair of ſuch an accident, and will run you. 


up a bill of fifty guineas before you can look 


round you. A misfortune of this nature, 


will throw your frugality out of window, 
ſet your conſtitutions on the rack, and to- 


tally overſet all your laudable ſchemes in 
ws 2 


40. 
going abroad: therefore by all means avoid 


any notice. 


is curious here. 
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ſuch danger. 


You will no doubt be frequently accoſted 
in the ſtreets, by fellows who are lookers- 
out to bawdy-houſes; aſking you, if you 
want a jolie fille; and happy are they, when 
man, as the 
girls ſay, they bleed freely: the reward on 
thoſe occaſions, is to break your cane over 
their ſhoulders; for many unguarded fo- 

reigners, have been ſeduced by thoſe noto- 
rious villains, into places from whence they 
have never more made their appearance, 
This I hope will ſufficiently caution you not 
to let their diabolical plots ſucceed. _ 
I ſhall ſuppoſe you to be now landed at 
Auxerre i in Burgundy, an antient dirty town, 
built on the ſide of a hill, and extremely 
irregular; abounding with multitudes of 
churches and convents, few of which merit 
The biſhop's palace is reputed 
to be the fineſt in France, which is all that 
The Petit-paris is the beſt 
inn, and very convenient, as it is next door 
to the bureau, 

coaches ſet out: it ſometimes happens that 
you will be obliged to wait two or three days 
for the coach; ſhould that be the caſe, and 
vou ſhould be alone (which is not likely to 
happen, ) agree for ſo much a meal; and for 


they can hy hold of an Engliſb 


from whence the 


three livres hive ſols a x, vou will be 


ſtage- 


= accom- 


. 


OR 
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accommodated to your wiſh, with a bottle of 
good burgundy at each meal, if you chuſe 
it: if you do not uſe this precaution, they 
will probably charge you double that ſum. _ 
Inſtead of taking your place in the Challon 
coach, I would have you take it in that of 

Dion, which will coſt you only fourteen 
livres; by this means you will have the plea- 
* ſure of ſeeing that town, which being the 
capital, was where the duke of Bourgundy 


kept his court, before that province was 
united to the crown of France. Here the 


French language is ſpoke with greater prop- 
riety than at Paris, or any other town in the 


kingdom; though B06 had formerly that 


reputation. I do not know any town in 


France preferable to this, for the reſidence 

of any gentleman, till he has perfected him- 
ſelf in the French tongue. 
t is parliament town; ever neat and 
clean; ſituated in a moſt pleaſing, healthy, 
and extenſive plain, and hath delightful 

walks both within and without its walls ; 


many curioſities are to be ſeen there, and for 


ſix hundred livres, you may lodge and board 
in the greateſt decency, with the counſellors 
of the parliament. There are abundance of 
gentry live here on fender fortunes, with the 
greateſt comfort; all kinds of proviſions | 
being extremely cheap: the young gentle- 
men of the town are very polite to ſtrangers, 
and have many agreeable amuſements which 
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are not expenſive; in ſhort all its inhabitants 
ſhew an hoſpitality, and generoſity, that I 


met not with, in any other part of France. 
The prince of Cond? has a palace in the 


center of the town, with a moſt ſuperb 
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ſtatue in front, of Louis the XIV. on horſe- 
back; and about a mile diſtant, he has alſo. 
a moſt delightful park, which all the gentry. 


frequent on holidays: the walks are ſo com- 


pleatly ſhaded, as to protect you entirely 1 


from the ſun- ſhine, which would be other- 
wiſe extremely inconvenient. 
Don is ſixty eight leagues S. W. of Paris, 
and contains about ten thouſand inhabitants, 
has no trade except for wines, which are 
famous all the world over; and in theſe, their 
principal riches conſiſt. The hoſpital, the 


Feſuits hall, the chartereux, and many other 


things are worthy your obſervation, which 
the Nouveau voyage, as I ſaid before, will 
point out, Without your aſking ; a Aae en 
tion. 

TY Before you depart from this city, you. 

ſhould make a party, and viſit Beſangon and 

Citeau; the former being one of the ſtrongeſt 


_ frontier garriſons belonging to France; ane 


the latter the richeſt body of monks in the 


kingdom; whoſe revenue is ſcarce known; 
but ſuppoſed to be half a milion of livres an- . 
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nually, about C1137 5. this convent is only 
four leagues from Dijon, and obliged to en- 
| tertain all ſtrangers with — and po- 
 liteneſs : : 


ene 
iN 8 
. 
1 
We TY * 
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liteneſs: they never eat meat, but you will 


ſee at their table perhaps fifty diſhes of fiſh, 


eggs, and garden ſtuff, ſerved up in the moſt = 


| : elegant and delicious manner; with the moſt 


8 exquiſite wines that Italy or France can pro- 
duce. Thus thoſe uſeleſs muck-worms live: 


at your departure from this convent, you are 


| ſure to be attack'd by perhaps an hundred 
half-ſtarved miſerable objects, prancing after 
you in wooden ſhoes, and ſcarce a covering 


1 to keep out the cold. 


You are now return'd, and: ane taken : 


your place in the ſtage for Challn, which is 


Þ fourteen leagues, and will coſt you fix livres. 


You will dine at Beaune, a town. famous for 
little elſe than its excellent wines; and a well 
managed comfortable hoſpital, which has 
elegant apartments detach'd from thoſe of 
the common people, ever ready to receive 
{ſtrangers of any nation, who may chance to 


be taken ill upon the road; he may ſuit 


himſelf from twenty ſols, to ſix livres a day; 
and is found medicines and advice, at the ex- 
pence of the crown; what he pays, is ſup- 
poſed to be for the uſe of the furniture, the 


broths and other proviſion, which he may 


have occaſion for. The ſick are moſt care- 


of fully attended, by an order of women dreſs'd - 

. 50 white, with diſtinguiſhing marks accord- 

ing to their ſeniority; yy of whom ae 
= young and beautiful. A 1 5 
= ＋ 2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe nuns hold this profeſſion (though 
we may naturally ſuppoſe it a very diſagree- 
able one) the moſt meritorious in life; as in 
obedience to God's ordinance, they feed the 
hungry, cloath the naked, and afſiſt the 


diſtreſſed. 


You will ſup at halb, where you will 
ng nothing curious, except another hoſpital, 
founded on the ſame humane regulations as 
that of Beaune; if you have time, it is 
worthy your obſervation, as you will there 


find apartments for the reception of ſtran- 


gers, commanding the moſt healthy pleaſing 
profpects; and furniſhed throughout with 
filk and damaſk, the very lining of the 


rooms, and bed covers not excepted. 


You will be ply'd on the quey by blos 


ſome belonging to the Diligence par eau, 
ſome to the Coche par eau, that is, the dili- 
gence by water, and the coach by water; but 
by all means prefer the diligence, as you are 
ſure of better company, and quicker paſſage. 
The price to Lyons is only eight livres; the 
diſtance, twenty four leagues. This ma- 
chine is much more comfortable than the laſt 
you was in, as you will ſtop to dine, ſup, 
and lie; and on the ſecond day arrive early 
in the evening at Lyons; where the park, and 
palace royal, are the beſt inns, and where 
you are almoſt ſure of meeting with ſome of 
your countrymen, who. are on their travels : „ 
= "= you”: 
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houſes in an elegant manner, (lodging in- 


cluded) for four livres ten ſols a day; which, 
though dearer than at Paris, you muſt 
make a ſhift with for the little time 
| you intend ſtaying in this moſt extravagant 
town; where a lodging room on the ſecond 
: floor, will coſt you at leaſt a guinea a month. 
1 Lyons, 100 leagues 8. W. of Paris, is 
built on the extreme point of a peninſula, 
| form'd on the one fide by the Rhone, and on 
the other the Saone; both of which make a 
junction a little below Lyons, and empty 
themſelves into the Mediterranean ſea : this 
| happy ſituation ; (being eſteem d the center 
= of Europe) added to the indefatigable in- 
genuity and induſtry of 150,000 inhabitants, 
render it extremely commercial: their manu- 
factures conſiſt of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, all 
manner of ſilks, velvets and laces; filk 5 
ſtockings, and various ſorts of woollen goods: 
it is eſteem'd the ſecond city in France, and 
yields to none (except Paris) for trade, 
riches, and magnificent buildings; the houſes | 
(which are computed to be 7000,) are en- 
tirely built of free ſtone; and would make 
a noble appearance, was it not for the ex- 
treme narrowneſs of the ſtreets which are 
badly pavwd, and ever dirty; and the vil- 
lainous ragged paper windows, with Which 
every houſe, (except thoſe of the richeſt mer- 
= chants) is ſo obominably- defaced: there 5 8 
the 
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you will be entertained at either of thoſe 
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the remains of a multiplicity of Roman an- 


tiquities; ſuch as baths, aqueducts, amphi- 
theatres, &c. which, with ſeveral convents 
and churches, merit notice: the cathedral is 
a fine Gothic ſtructure, particularly famous 
for its curious clock, and the variety of its 
motions; at every hour, a cock at the top 
claps his wings three times, and crows 
twice; after which an angel coming out at 
a door, ſalutes the virgin Mary, and at the 
| fame time the Holy Ghoſt deſcends, and an 
image of Gop the Father preſents itſelf, and 
gives the benediction: the hand to the mi- 
nute motion, is in an oval, and yet the point 
of the hand always touches the edge of it. 
There are two principal ſquares in Lyons, one 
called La place de Louis Le grand, orna- 
mented in the center with an equeſtrian : 
ſtatue of that king, placed on a lofty pe- 
deſtal of white marble, and ſurrounded by | 
ſeveral beautiful marble fountains, which, in 

| honour to his memory, play every holiday: 
this ſquare is laid out in pleaſing walks, with. 
a ſhady grove on one fide, which is much 

_ frequented by the gentry and citizens. The 
other ſquare is called La Place de T, erreaux, 
here is to be ſeen the moſt magnificent 
town-hall in France; and ſome fay in al! 
Europe: It is a large ſtately building, in the 
form of an oblong ſquare; and on each ſide 
are wings 420 feet in length; in the mid- 
dle of the front i 1s a cupola, and in the an- 
- angles 
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gles, beautiful, projecting pavilions; the 
great gate is ornamented with two columns 
of the Ionic order, and leads into a large 
hall, richly ornamented with pictures of the : 
kings and queens of France; the roof finely 
painted; the hoſpital and charity houſe are 


> handſome buildings, and faid to contain 
10, ooo ſouls, who are maintained without 


being any expence to the city, by two ferry 
boats that croſs the Rhone to Dauphine, taking 
in each boat, a hundred paſſengers at a time; 
the fare is a penny French, which every one 
pays with pleaſure, knowing it to be ſo well 
applied. I was credibly inform'd that each 
boat collected of a Sunday, or holiday, 1 500 
livres, which annually muſt amount to a 
© conſiderable ſum in a Catholick country: Iſin- 
= cerely with, that the income ariſing from the 
- innumerable ferries in England, were ap- 
| plied to the fame charitable uſe ; it could 
diſtreſs no man, as they are always the pro- 
perty of the rich, and would be a com- 
fortable ſupport to the poor and decripped 1 in 
the neighbourhood where they are. The 
inhabitants of Lyons croſſing into Dauphiné, 
is only done by way of recreation, as they 
in ſo little a time tranſport themſelves from 


the town to the country. It is highly enter- 


„ © OE: "NINE". 


- taining to ſee the various inventions theſe 
happy people find out to amuſe themſelves ; 
and when tir'd, down they fit on the green, 
and regale. with: their cold collation, Oey 
Sn” = 
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they always take with them) in the moſt 
perfect tranquility, till the duſk of the eve- 


ning; then retire home, ſinging, capering, 


and dancing; and convincing the thoughtful 
phlegmetic Enghſh, who happen to be 


ſpectators that they know how to taſte the 


_ enjoyments of this life; into which we are 
| moſt certainly ſent to be more happy than 
we, too frequently, make ourſelves; or the 
dark gloomy atmoſphere, which ſo con- 
tinually hangs over our heads, will ſuffer us 
to be in our native climate; though our 
heavy foods and liquors, (drink 1 take it „add 
greatly to our unhappy hypocondriack diſ- 


poſition. 


The play-houſe here is ſpacious, | and 


richly ornamented with gildings, and glaſs 


branches; all the leaning places faced with _ 
crimſon velvet, and much more frequented — 
by gay dreſs'd company than thoſe at ho .... 


and the actors eſteem'd equally good; 


ſhould, before you leave Lyons, viſit ho 
couvent at Croix Rouſſe; from the gardens f 
which you have a moſt delightful and ex- 

tenſive proſpect of the Alps, and the country 
adjacent to the city; which is moſt beautifully 
5 variegated with riſing grounds, meadows, 
convents, country ſeats, gardens, vineyards, 


&c. the whole forming the moſt. pleaſing 
| lara that the eye can poſſibly behold. 


your 


Having ſufficiently ſatisfied your curioſity, —_ 
vou will now, 1 ſuppoſe, think of Wing — 
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in his Tour through France. — 
your leave, and depart for Avignon, which 


is 48 leagues diſtant; you will find the Dz/- 
gence par eau, equally commodious as the laſt 
you was in; it ſtops to dine, ſup, and he; and 
for eight livres will conduct you thither in 
great ſafety in three days ; fo that you may 
eaſily judge of the rapidity of the Rhone, as 
no fail is made uſe of, except now-and-then 
to avoid a ſhoal: when you get a little below 
Lyons, you'll be highly delighted with vari- 
ous and beautiful proſpects; the hills on each 
fide are immenſely high ; caſtles on the ver 
ſummit of ſeveral of them, which tho' bar- 
ren in themſelves, are made (by induſtrious 
hard labour) as fertile as the iſland of Calypſo: 
here peaches, figgs, almonds, plumbs, nec- 
tarines, pomgranates, and in ſhort all the 
fruit that can flatter the taſte, or pleaſe the 
eye, are in the greateſt abundance; and vines 
| heavily loaded under their purple produce, art- 
fully hanging in feſtoons from tree to tree, 
and impoſing on their more ſturdy neigh- 
bours, a fatigue which their own weakneſs 
renders them incapable of ſupporting. 
As ſoon as you paſs the bridge of St. E/prit, | 
Fo (which croſſes the Rhone on thirty arches) 
a fine champaign country, (which is low | 
Languedoc will open on your right, where 
every thing that contributes to we and plea- 
ſure, are in the greateſt abundance; you will 
there ſee olive trees, and vineyards in the 
| 3 purity and perfettion ; the former of 
F 5 which 
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which (being an ever- green) renders the 

country at all ſeaſons moſt pleaſing to the 
eye: though they are planted thick toge- 
ther, the wheat, and other grain that is 
 ſow'd under them, comes to greater perfec- 
tion than that ſow'd in the open fields; the 
ground never wants manure, as the fatneſs of 

the fruit (many of which eſcape being ga- 
thered) ſupply that defect. 
Jou are now arrived at Avignon, one hen — 4 
dred and forty eight leagues from Paris, 
ſituated on the Eaſt fide of the Rhone: La 
Ville de Paris is the beſt inn, where you will 
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be accommadated in a genteel manner, (lodg- 
ing l included, ) for three livres five ſols a day. 
This town, though in the kingdom of - 
France, is governed by the pope, whoſe 
Vice Legat always reſides there, in a palace 
famous for little elſe than its antiquity, and 
| ſituation, as it commands a molt pleating, 
and extenſive proſpect, terminating in emi- 
nences, diverſified with villages, ſeats, ſum- 
mer houſes, vineyards, meadows, and corn- 
fields: this fertile country affords all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life in the greateſt plenty, con 
ſequently, draws multitudes of people, who 


live in great decency on very ſmall fortunes. 


The town is ſurrounded with a handſome 
lofty wall; built of free-ſtone, flank'd here 
and there with ſquare towers; without which 
are delightful walks, where on a Sunday, or 
holiday, - one is ſure to meet with more 
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pretty women, than I verily believe Paris 
can produce; J own, I thought my ſelf tranſ- 
ported, by ſome magic art, among my fair 
beauteous country women; on expreſſing 
my ſurpriſe at ſo pleaſing a ſight at a pub- 
9 lick table, a lady who ſat near me very po- 
= litely told me, that it was not to be won- 
=» dered at, as Avignon had been for many 
— years, the reſidence of a vaſt number of 
handſome Engliſh gentlemen, who were 
> obliged to fly their country with the unfor- _ 
= tunate Chevalier in 45, I told her I was 
highly ſenſible of the compliment ſhe paid 
me, and was happy to find the ladies under 
the protection of his holineſs, were ſo open 
and hoſpitable to ſtrangers, that I eſteem'd 
it a great misfortune I was only a paſſenger, 
otherwiſe I flattered my ſelf, that in a little 
time, I might (by my own good endeavours) 
creep into ſome of their favours, ſans doute 
Monſieur with a ſmile, and a roll of the eye, 
| (which contained more than could a volume) 
was all the anſwer the enchanting goddeſs . 
favoured me with. — 
The houſes are all built f freeſtone; e | 
I the ſtreets narrow, and irregular; the cathe- 1 
2 dqral is a Gothic ſtructure, contains vaſt riches5 
2 and admirable paintings, with many relicts 
g and the medals of nine popes who have reſiodſ. 
cd there. I own I was ſo ambitious, as to „„ 
mmuyſelf maſter of St. John's head, which is in 
3 © folid gold, ornamented with jewels, gold me- : 
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dals, &c. in the greateſt profuſion. I am per- 


ſuaded I could apply it to much hetter uſe, as 


it is only expoſed on certain ſaint's days to be 
kiſs d by ſome thouſands of people, who 
come many miles on foot for that purpoſe, 
and are ſo ſuperſtitious as to think, they are 


by that means wy all their ſins, be they 


ever fo attrocious : to ſpeak truly, they ſeem 
In this country ſo bell 

care of their ſouls, N they totally neglect 
the good of their bodies; being often on their 


| knees, when ny; ought to be earning their 
_ bread... 


The police 10 this City i 1s admirable ; ; in 


every quarter of the town, there is a magi- 
ſtrate always fitting to render juſtice as well 
to ſtrangers, as the inhabitants: over very 
| Baker's, Butcher's, Fiſh-monger' s, and Fire- 
merchant's doors, are there prices wrote up, | 
for theſe commodities at each ſeaſon of the 
year; which, according to ſcarcity, or plenty, —_ 
are rais'd or lower d by order of the council: 
there is a magazine of corn in the center of 
the town, which is bought up when cheap, 
and in caſe of a ſcarcity, is open'd and re- 
| tailed to the poor, and poor houſekeepers, 
at the price for which it was bought : this 
; praiſe-worthy regulation, puts it out of the 
power of thoſe rapacious monopolizers of 
grain, cattle, and coal, to ſtarve or diſtreſs 
the moſt uſeful and laborious part of the 
: nation; who like the uſeleſs, inactive drones, 
devour 
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devour the honey, their induſtrious country- 
men have ſo hardly toil'd for: ſurely ! ſuch 


laws as theſe are worthy our imitation ; and 


I wiſh I could ſee them eſtabliſhed through- 
out England. 


This town, tho extremely large, contains 


: only gooo ſouls, with an innumerable num- 
ber of churches, and convents ; few manu- 
factories, and little commerce, except in 
wines, oil, 
riches. The jews who live in a particular p 
quarter of he town, enjoy their religion in 
a handſome ſynagogue; a privilege refus d 
them in France; and tho' ſubject to heavy 
taxes, and diſtinguiſhing marks, (which 
cuſtom, and their own intereſt have taught 
them not to eſteem a puniſhment) are in a 
very thriving condition; for moſt of the 
trade of the city goes through their hands. 
The married men are oblig'd to wear yellow 
Hats, and the women have their caps bunch'd 
out on each ſide, as big as a penny loaf; the 
batchelors and maidens, red hats ; which 
when they croſs into the dominions | of. 
France, they immediately change 0: 
Your next trip is to Aix, a ” 
| town, the capital of Province, and only 
twelve leagues diſtant ; you'll find every day 
at the door of the inn, coachmen and chaiſe 
boys plying paſſengers, any one of whom 
will ſet you down for fix livres. It is proper 
4 mould ect you, that between ſeveral _ 
=; = HOWS 


and corn, which are its chief 
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| towns you have now to viſit, there are no 


fix d ſtages, therefore no ſtipulated price ; 
and it is the cuſtom of theſe Voituriens as 
they are call'd, to aſk a louis d'or, when they 
mean to take one third ; therefore never offer 


them more, and you'll find they will in the 


end take your money, there are ſuch num- 


bers of them continually paſſing and repaſ- | 
fing, that if one will not, another will: I 


| ſhould again inform you (as I would not de- 


ceive my reader in any one point) that theſe 


carriages are as decent and comfortable as 


our ſtage coaches ſaſh'd, on each ſide, and 
calculated to hold four or fix paſſengers, and 
e different from the Noah's ark before 
mentioned; the only objection to them (if it 

can be deem'd one) is, that as they are 
drawn by mules, they do not exceed thirty 
miles a day; but this I eſteem an advantage, 
in that pleaſant. climate, to a man who 
makes a proper uſe of his travels, as he has 
an opportunity, not only to make juſt obſer- 
vations on the country he goes through, as 


to the nature of its produce, goodneſs of its 


foil, &c. but alſo at every town he ſtays at 
OD dine and lye, he has time enough to in- 
ſpect the various curioſities, and acquaint 
| himfelf with the manufactories, trade, riches, 


cuſtoms, and manners of the people; which, 


- by being hurried through, (as our nobility 
and gentry commonly ward in poſt-chaiſes, he 


would be ee ot. 
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The beſt inn at Aix, i is the Croix d or; where 


for the ſame price as at Avignon, you will 
be well lodg'd and entertain'd; this town 
will perhaps pleaſe you better than any you 
have yet ſeen in France, tho' deficient in 
amuſements, except when the parliament is 
ſitting: in winter it is extremely pleaſant, 
never too cold, but in the ſummer, hot, and 
extremely unhealthy: it is ſeated in a valley, 
entirely ſurrounded with lofty hills; which 
keep off the refreſhing breezes, that might 
otherwiſe make it pleaſant and temperate : 
the wall round the town (being irregular and 
decay'd) greatly offends the eye while with- 
out ; but when within, nothing can be more 
oleaſant : the ſtreets are well pav'd, ever 
clean, and of a great breadth and length : _ 
the houſes are beautifully built of white 
ſtone, and moſt of them ornamented with 
balconies, and ſculpture ; and in general, ex- 
ceed thoſe at Paris. The publick walk is 
near a mile long, and extreamly pleaſant, 
compos'd of four rows of ſtately elms, which 
form three delightful allies : in the center of 
the middle walk, are four magnificent foun- 
tains ; one of which, diſcharges water in great 
abundance, almoſt ſcalding hot, which has 
many virtues, one of which is faid to be 
that of curing the moſt confirm'd px; and 
i it has this power providence would have 


been kind to have plac'd one of equal MY, 


in every ſouthern town in F rance. 


On 
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On each fide of this noble avenue, are 
grand uniform buildings, in which the no- 


bility and gentry reſide, eſpecially in winter ; 
fo that it is ſaid to be the genteeleſt fre- 


quented provincial town in the kingdom: 


the town-hall, the parliament houſe, and 
ſeveral magnificent churches and convents, 
are worthy : your inſpection. 
There are alſo ſeveral publick libraries, 
2 mint, a chamber of accounts, a court of 
taxes, and many other publick buildings, 
where the affairs of the province are ſettled. 
To have an extenſive proſpect of the town, 
and the country round it, you ſhould viſit 
the Convent des Freres Precheurs, from thence 
you will diſcover the hills cover'd with 
vines, and olive trees; the plains and vallies, 
diverſified with meadows, corn fields, and 
ſerpentine rivers; and bordered with trees, 
which make an agreeable verdure, almoſt the 
whole year. Sy 
Aix, tho large, i isnot peopled i in proportion; * 
* any manufactures, and little trade, 
except in wine and oil, which are very ex- 
cellent. You will find carriages at your inn, 
letting out every hour for Toulon, which is 
fixteen leagues diſtant ; in any of which, 
vou may get a paſſage for eight livres, to the 
Ci de Malta, which is the beſt inn in 
that town; you will no doubt be aſtoniſh'd 
at the dirt and poverty that prevails in this 
garden of F rance as it 18 term d, only (as I 
5 e 
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apprehend) becauſe oranges and lemons grow 
there, and almoſt in as great perfec- 
tion as in the Weft-Indies : the people by 
their rags and meagre yellow look, ſhew 
very conſpicuouſly, the miſery that reigns 
amongſt them; proceeding more from the 
barrenneſs of the country (which is moſtly 
. rocks and pebbles) than their own indolence, 
though a perſon, who did not make enquiries, 
would think their diſtreſſes partly owing 4 b 
that; for they ſeem a ſlovenly people, in 
having pil'd up againſt every houſe a 298 
dunghill: on my enquiring into the reaſon of 
this unhealthy and indecent practice, I was 
inform'd that they had no other method of 
making manure for their land, than by 
ſpreading ſtraw in the ſtreets, which was 
ground to pieces by the Larne frequently : 
paſſing and repaſſing. 
For ſome miles before” you reach Tou- _ 
lm, you will croſs the fame chain of 
mountains, which form the Alps, a road 
that had J not ſeen it, I ſhould have ſcarce 
thought the world had produced ſuch a 
one. This road is in many places ex- 
5 tremely narrow, being cut out of the ſolid 
rock, which is often 100 feet perpen- 
dicular above you, and ſeems to threaten de- 
ſtruction to thoſe who paſs; for on the other 
hand, in a deep gulley, lie many large pieces 
of the rock which the heavy rains have 
looſened and waſhed down, and during this 
ſeaſon | it 18 ſcarce practicable to travel at all. 


2 
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: magnificent gate, ornamented with trophies 


command it, except the enemy was in poſ- 


amined the fortifications towards the ſea, 
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8 On the tops of ſeveral of theſe barren 
rocks, are villages and caſtles, which are often 
ſeen above the clouds; and to come at them, : 
the inhabitants are obliged to make the cir- 
cuit of the hill many times. Here were 
places to retreat to in the time of the civil 
Wars, and are ſtill inhabited as the air is 
pure; and theſe ſky-larks enjoy perfect health 
upon them. When you are within a few 
miles of Toulon, the whole face of the coun- 
try wears a moſt joyful appearance, though 
thoſe lofty hills ſtill continue; but then they 
are cloathed with ever-greens, ſuch as Oranges, 

| lemons, olives, and fig-trees, which are fo 
delightfully interſpers d with country-ſeats 
and vineyards, &c. on the one hand; and a 
moſt extenſive view of the Mediterranean on 
the other, that the whole forms the moſt 
beautiful proſpect . ont Lou enter 
Toulon over a draw- bridge, through a moſt 


and inſcriptions in honour to Lewis the XIV. 

the town is ſtrongly wall'd in, has a wet 
_ ditch, is well fortified, and ſeems capable of 

making an obſtinate defence, as there is no 
riſing ground within ſhot, or ſhell, that can 


ſeſſion of the harbour, which I was inform 1 
Was ſtrongly defended: I would have ex- 


but it was refus'd me: the town is ſmall, but 
well inhabited; ; the houſes neatly built of 
white | 
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white ſtone; the ſtreets narrow, but regular ; 
well paved, and ever clean, occaſioned by 
the many fountains which conſtantly waſh 
them, and carry all the filth and dirt into 
the harbour, which they told me had totally 
_ deſtroyed the worms which were formerly fo 
_ deſtructive to ſhips bottoms. This though 
a garriſon town, has no barracks, ſo that 
the ſoldiers are all billetted on the inhabi- 
tants: they have a ſpacious ſquare in the 
center of the town, in which they daily 
perform their exerciſe. The king's yard 
may appear curious to thoſe who have fre- 
quented thoſe places leſs than I have; but I 
think it vaſtly inferior to any of our capital 
yards: what merits to be moſt admired, is, 
the harbour, and two beautiful moles, where : 
200 ſail of ſhips may lay in the greateſt ſe- 
curity perfectly land-lock' d; and the great 
propriety and exactneſs the different ſhips of 
War obſerve when they rig, or diſmantle, 
| each has her reſpective ſtore in the inner 
mole; her name wrote over the door oppoſite 
to which ſhe may come at all times (there 
being no tide,) and either receive, or deliver 
her ſtores; totally avoiding the confuſion and 
delay I have often ſeen in our dock-yards, 
by mixing them confuſedly in a loft together; 
truſting wholly to a tally, which often breaks 
off. Their guns and anchors are ready on 
the wharfs; their caſks put on board empty, 
then ſtow d, and fill d by pipes contiguons | 
: II 5 to 
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to the water fide: they told me, they could . 
equip twenty ſail of the line in three days; 
but that I could never believe, except they 
had Engliſh ſeamen to ſhew them the me- 
| thod; in which caſe certainly theſe conve- 
niences would greatly expedite an attempt of 


that nature. It is impoſſible for an Engliſh 


man to ſee without the greateſt pity and com- 


paſſion, thoſe poor unhappy men, called 


galley ſlaves, chained by the leg two toge- 
ther, and their chains of a mercileſs weight, 
many of whom have been guilty of no other 
crime than ſmuggling three or four pound of - 
tobacco, or falt, or perhaps kill'd a par- 
tridge, pheaſant, or hen, (to hinder their 
families from ſtarving,) on the eſtate of ſome 
tyrannical deſpotic ſeignieur : cruelty of this 
nature, for ſuch {light offences, is certainly 
flying in the face of our moſt merciful crea- 

tor, and moſt profanely proſtituting the 
power he has been pleaſed to inveſt in the 
great, over the reſt of their unhappy fellow- 

creatures; and to add to their miſery and 


affliction, they are obliged to do all thge 


| llavery in the king's yard, that the horſes do 
in ours; and have no other food to ſupport 


=» their hard labour, than a pint of peaſe, or 
caliſaners per day, with a pound of bread, 


and water to drink, and 775 night they are 
cram d into a g galley, Ahich lays afloat, and 
contains (as tho V tol id me) tourteen hundred 


N ; * 
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of them; ; ſo we may ſuppoſe, they have as 
little reſt in the night as the day. 


As a friend to my country, I thoald: be 


very ſorry to ſee ſlavery introduced, or 
any other arbitrary power that could 
the leaſt degree violate, or curtail the Ui 


berty an Engl: % man claims as his birth- 


5 right: but upon a ſerious conſideration, 
Jam fully perſuaded, that had we a number 


of gallies ſtationed at the different ports be- 


longing to his majeſty, to receive the multi- 


tudes of ſturdy malefactors, (many of them 


in the prime of life,) who are annually ex- 


cecuted in England, Scotland, and Ireland, it 
would be attended with the moſt happy con- 
ſequences to the publick, as no doubt, the 
dread of ſlavery in a country where liberty 
is, and the ſeeing the ſeverities people in 
that ſituation muſt ſuffer, would be more 
likely to prevent the innumerable thefts and 
robberies which are committed, than theſe fo 
frequent executions ; for it is plain, that theſe 
unhappy people, take very little care about 
the ſafety of their ſouls; and whoever has 


attended at an execution, muſt have per- 


cCcived, that the fear of death gave them * | 


little uneaſineſs. 


Vou muſt agree for your paſſage from 
i 7 oulon to Mar . which you might with 
greater pleaſure perform by water, (as you 
go back almoſt the ſame road you came) was 
it not for the danger of falling my the 
1ands | 
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| hands of the Algerine cruizers, who are at 
war with France. The diſtance by land is 
ten leagues, for which you will pay fix 
livres. Marſeilles \ is 169 leagues from Paris, 
fituated in a bottom, encompaſs'd on the 
North, Eaſt, and Weſt-ſides by a lofty hill, 
at the diſtance of about two miles: on the 
South is a moſt convenient harbour, where 
the ſhips being land-lock'd, ride in the moſt Z 
perfect ſafety, and come cloſe up to the n 
merchants doors; the paſſage is ſo narrow, 
and water ſo Male there not being above 
fixteen feet at the harbour's mouth, that a f 
king's frigate cannot venture in with ſafety; Et 
the entrance is well defended, having a cita- 
del on one ſide; and four tier of guns on the 
other: there are ſeveral iſlands, and a large 
bay without, where ſhips may ride as ſafe as 
at Spthead: on the land fide, the town appears 
to me incapable of making any defence; the 
wall with which it is encloſed, is tumbling 
to ruins, and there are ſeveral eminences 
that command it, which are in much leſs 
_ than point blank ſhot: this town is eſteem'd 
only ſecondary to Aix, which is called the 
firſt city of Provence, though this is con- 
fiderably the moſt important in point of 
trade; it is large, rich, and is ſaid to have 
been a town 500 years before the birth f 
Chriſt: it is divided into the old and new _ 
towns, the former ſtands on an eminence, 
and conſiſts of old buildings and narrow 
ſtreets, by 
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ſtreets; but in the latter, the houſes are mag- 
nificently built with white ſtones, and like 
thoſe of Air, adorned with ſculpture and 
balconies; the ſtreets are broad, Well pay'd, 
and ever clean: the publick walk is in the 
center of the low town, a mile in length, _ 
and extends from the gate of Toulon to that _ | | 
of Aix; it is well ſhaded with lofty trees ; y 
and on each fide are beautiful houſes, in 
a Which the principal merchants reſide. The 
inhabitants are ſuppoſed to be thirty four 
thouſand, though before the plague which 10 1 
happened in 1720, they counted almoſt 
double that number. Their manufactures 
conſiſt in gold and ſilver ſtuffs, filks and 
laces of all ſorts, ſilk ſtockings, woollen 
cloths, ſtuffs and ſerges: they alſo export 
great quantities of wine, oil, and wool, and 
by their advantageous fituation, have en- 
, groſs” d the greateſt part of the trade of the 
| Levant. Thecathedral (which they tell you 
| was a temple of Diana, is richly ornament- 
C4; which with ſeveral convents, churches, 
* the mint, change, arſenal, town-hall, ar- 
moury, academy of polite arts, and obſer- 
|  vatory merits notice: from the latter you 
| havea moſt extenſive view of the Mediter- 
| ranean, and that delightful plain on the land 
ſide of the town, which forms a half moon; 
and is faid to contain no leſs than twelve hun- 
| dred country feats, muten peu d with gardens, 
= vineyards,” olives, and all other torts of fruit 
1 555 N 
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trees, it appears more like a town than the 


country, which greatly takes off the plea- 


ſure of its proſpect, being confined (as I faid 
before) by a high chain of rocks, that nearly 
encompaſs the town. The galley ſlaves ſeem 


to enjoy more freedom here than at Toulon, 


as many of them (though heavily chained,) 


are allowed to work for themſelves, and have 
little ſhops on the quey: I was told this in- 


dulgence proceeded more from pecuniary 


views, than humanity ; as it puts a conſider- : 
able ſum of money annually into the admi- 
ral's * be that how it may, I was glad 


to ſee it. The beſt inns, are the Croix de 
Malta, or la Nouvelle Roſe, where for four 


| Ivres a day, you will be well accommodated. 


This is a gay amuſing town; is frequently 


the reſidence of travellers for ſome time; 
ſhould you chuſe to add to that number, you 
| ſhould take out at the play-houſe an 2 

ment, that is, a fichet, or agreement, on 
which your name and the day of the man 


are inſerted: this will only coſt you eighteen 


livres, and, ſhewn to any of the keepers of the 

different lodges, will (during a month) give 
you free admittance to whatever ſeat you 
 chuſe through the whole houſe; and if you 

Pleaſe you may change your box between - 


| every act, which is the cuſtom of the French 


gentlemen, except they are accompanied by [ 
ladies: this method will fave you one half, 
2 therefore you ſhould ever practite it in every 


TOWn 
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town you propoſe ſtaying any time: you 


ſhould often frequent the plays, as it is not 


only a cheap, innocent way of paſſing a long 
winter's evening, but will give you (with 


proper attention) a great apo into the 


French language. 
The next town you have to viſit * 


Arles; to come at which, you muſt 


through Aix, five leagues from Marſeilles: his 
town is 153 leagues from Paris, is ſituated 
on an eminence, on the Eaſt fide of the 
| Rhone, and abounds in Roman antiquities : 


it is an unhealthy ſituation, being almoſt 


ſurrounded with a low matſhy country: its 
* chief trade conſiſts of wool, corn, wine, and 
oil, which are conducted from thence into 
d the Mediterranean, by tartans, polacres, and 
gallies, that come cloſe up to the town : this 
being a tedious navigation, (occafioned by 
the rapidity of the Rhone, which always 
runs to the Southward,) prevents its being 
_ frequented by any ſhips of burthen. The 
cathedral, and town-hall, are ſuperb ſtruc- 
tures; the former, richly decorated within; 


and the latter, elegant, regular, and finely 


ſituated; it is of a ſquare form, adorned with 
three orders of architecture, one above the 
other; the portico is magnificent, and em- 
belliſhed with the buſts of the Counts of 
Province; and the roof ſupported with twenty 
double columns. Among the numerous an- 
e are the ruins of a Roman amphi- 
8 5 theatre. 
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theatre, ſuppoſed to have been built by Fulius 


Ce/ar. | 
There are alſo the remains of a "I 


: conſiſting of a door with two columns of 
marble of the Corinthian order; a Roman 
capital; and a large collection of Roman 


tombs, monuments, urns, &c. near the city 


| are what they call the Elan fields, where 
| the Romans uſed to bury the aſhes of their 
dead, and they are now made uſe of as a 
church-yard. This city has a communica- 
tion with Languedoc over a wooden-bridge, 

placed on flat-bottom'd boats, oppoſite the 
town: the Lyon d'or, or the Dolphin, are the 


only inns; where for three livres five ſols a 
days you will be well accommodated. 


In coming from Aix to Arles, you will 
 _ croſs a moſt extenſive plain without a houſe, 
tree, or the leaſt verdure, or any thing to be 


| ſeen but pebble ſtones: they told me the 
ſea had formerly been there, and that it con- 


tinued equally barren for near three thouſand | 


acres; yet what is moſt ſurprizing, is, that 
it turns out more profitable to the prop- 


rietors, than if it produced wine, or Corn, 
in the greateſt abundance, as it is entirely 


covered with ſheep; which though ever ſo 


poor, become fat in three weeks time, on 


a little white flower, ever in bloom, which 


grows underneath the ſtones; to come 
| at which, they are obliged to ſcrape with 
| their feet: it allo gives the mutton ſo fine a 
| e 5 | 5 flavour, 
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flavour, that it is ſent as preſents, when kill d, 
to a great diſtance, as we do veniſon. 


Your next object is Ni/mes, which is five 


leagues diſtant, and 148 leagues from Paris: 
the ſituation of this town is extremely plea- 
ſant, having on one fide, hills covered with 
vines, and olives; and on the other, a fine 
country; fertile in all forts of grain. Ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, Mines is 580 


years older than Rome; and was formerly 


reckoned the largeſt city in Europe. There 
is no city where there is to be found ſo nu- 


merous a collection of Roman antiquities : 


the amphitheatre, the ſquare houſe, the 
temple of Diana, the great tower, ſeveral 
ſtatues, and a multiplioity of inſcriptions, 
are teſtimonies of it. The amphitheatre is 
certainly a work of the Romans, and was 
built (according to appearance, ) during the 
empire of Adrian; it is of an oval form, 
with two ranks of arches placed one over 
the other, each compoled of fixty arches, 
which make 195 fathoms in circumference : 
there are four principal entrances placed, 


north, eaſt, ſouth, and weſt: this buildings is 


compoſed of ſtones as hard as marble, and 


put together without mortar, the middle 
(which ſerved for the gladiators, and war- 


like exerciſes,) is one hundred feet diameter, 
and at preſent filled with ſmall houſes; on 
many ſtones of this ſuperb monument there 
are e alſo, Aa wolf ſucking Ro- 
; „ N mulus, g 
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mulus, and Remus; and a repreſentation of 
the gladiators engaged. The ſquare houſe 
is twelve fathoms long, fix broad, and twelve _ 
high, richly ornamented with ſtone pillars 


of the Corinthian order. The moſt able 
architect that France ever produced, de- 


clared, he never ſaw ſo perfect, and high 


_ finiſhed a piece of work; and added, that to 
this, he was wholly indebted, for the art 
in which he excell'd : as it is built upon a 
height, you aſcend to it by a grand tight of 
ſteps, and is at preſent converted into a 
beautiful church, belonging to the Auguſtines. 
The temple of Diana is antient, and of great 
| magnificence ; it is ornamented with ten 
marble pillars of the Corinthian order; a 
beautiful corniſh all round, and ſeveral ſu- 
perb ſtatues in marble, many of them quite 
perfect; yet what is moſt aſtoniſhing, is the 
ceiling, which is formed of ſtones fix feet 
Jong, three broad, and eighteen inches 
thick, without the leaſt viſible means to 
ſupport them. The grand entrance is to the 


Eaſt: to the North, and South, there are | 


covered allies, through which they con- 
ducted the victims deſtined to be facrificed, 
without incommoding the prieſt or congre- : 
8 They are entirely ignorant, by 


whom, or at what time it was built. The . 


1 great tower, is ſituated on an eminence near 


the temple, it is at preſent much decay d, 


5 and j in ruins : they ſcarce know to what uſe : 
| mon It 
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very perfect and beautiful, being 


different coloured ſtones; it reſembles much 


ſtone: walks form'd, 
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it was applied, except to lodge priſoners of 
ſtate, or the publick treaſure: near to it is 


a large piece of Roman pavement, which is 


a Turky carpet. 
The fountain of Nifmes takes its lures 


near the temple of Diana; where, (from the 
centre of a ſmall pool, not ſix yards in cir- 
cumference) there boils up water as clear as 
criſtal in ſuch abundance, as to ſupply the 
and form 
extenſive canals, baſons, and caſcades, beau- 
tiful beyond expreſſion; all built of hewn 
trees planted, in the 
moſt uniform manner imaginable; ſo that in 
ſhort, neither expence, or pains hive been 
| ſpared to render the whole the moſt complete 
high finiſhed work e the king. 
n 
The inhabitants are computed to be - 
305 000, the houſes tolerably built of hewn 
| None, but the ſtreets narrow, and irregular ; 
there are ſeveral beautiful walks, 
within and without its walls. 
factures chiefly conſiſt in filks, filk ſtockings 
and woollen goods. The citadel i is wall din; 
has a ſtrong tower at each corner, and two _ 
battalions of horſe and foot, are commonly 
lodg'd there: the curious traveller ſhould, 
by all means, viſit a magnificent houſe, 
raed 1 the Caverac, and the Pont au Gard, 
: 4 which 


town, a vaſt number of mills, 
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which 1s three leagues off: the former has 
ruin'd ſeveral of its owners, having coſt 
them (as they ſay) to ornament it, from time 


to time, ſixteen millions of livres. The 
Pont du Gard appears to have been con- 


ſtructed ſoon after the amphitheatre of Nyynes, 


to conduct the water from the fountain of 


Aure to that city: this aqueduct is nine 
leagues long ; ; and where it croſſes the river 
Gardon, and in a valley between two lofty 
mountains, 1s extremely curious, being built 


| like three bridges one on the other; the firſt 


is compoſed of fix arches; the ſecond, eleven; 


and the third, thirty five; the height of the 


whole amounting to 182 feet: there is no 


inſcription by which the world can judge, 


by whom, or in what time, this magnificent 


monument of antiquity was built; there are 
theſe three letters, A. E. A. of "which no- 


thing can with any certainty be made. The 


| beſt inn at NMiſines, is the Horn, where for 
three livres five ſols a e you will be well ; 


en tertained. 


Your next trip is to Montpellier, which 1 
eight leagues diſtant, your carriage thither 
will coſt you four livres, you will ſtop to 


dine at Lunel, where you may viſit the Port, 


as they call it; there you may form to your- 
ſelf ſome idea (from the multiplicity of barges ff 

coming and going,) of the riches that 
_ accrue to this province, by the aſſiſtance of a 
mall canal, which has a communication 


with 
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with the Mediterranean ſea, owing to the 


ſmall expence at which they tranſport their 
corn, wine, oil, and manufactures where- 
ever they pleaſe; and without which con- 
veniency, it would be impracticable: you 


will arrive early in the evening at Montpellier, 


| where the beſt inns are the Petit Paris, and 
the Cheval Blanc. 
This town has been long famous for (what 
I, and many of my countrymen ſadly ex- 
| perienced, it does not in the leaſt degree 
pPoſſeſs) a ſalubrious air, and the ſkill of its 
| phyſicians: I paſs'd fix months there, at a 
very conſiderable expence, on promiſes of 
having my health perfectly eſtabliſhed ; 
when (to my great concern, ) after having 
gone through all their various operations, I 
found, in the end, my health much impair'd. 
I can acquaint my countrymen, (and indeed 
I think it my duty to do ſo,) that the climate | 
of that town is ſo much alter'd for the 
worſe, that the inhabitants themſelves ſcarce 
know it to be the fame : it has been chang- 
ing theſe ten years, and every year becomes 
worſe and worſe. I declare upon my ho- 
nour, I have known it rain almoſt three 
months without intermiſſion; and at inter- 
vals ſuch thick ſtinking foggs, as nothing 
but the banks of Newfoundland could equal; 
and ſeveral times (for three or four days on 
a ſtretch) the ſky fo heavily loaded, that I 
have neither been able to ſee ſun, moon, or 


ſtar; 
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ſtar; and the ſtreets quite wet with the 


humidity of the air. In ſummer it is ſo 


inſufferable hot, that till the cool of the 


evening there is no ſtirring out. Its ſitua- 


tion, (though on an eminence) in my opinion 
could never have been healthy; as between 
it and the Mediterranean (which is about 
three leagues diſtant,) it is one continued 
' marſh and ſwamp ; ever covered with noxious 


vapours, Which when the ſea breeze ſets in, 


blows directly on the town, and the country 
adjacent; the ſad effects of which, its un- 
healthy inhabitants, with their yellow mea- 
gre looks, are the moſt convincing proofs. 


The phyſicians may be good, but I o- n 
none of us, while I was there, found them : 


ſo, though we tried their {kill ; and 


what is ſtill more ſtrange is, that they 


will allow the Engliſh no merit at all, and 1 


feem, merely from a ſpirit of contradiction, 


to act in direct oppoſition to them: In En- 
gland, I was ordered (my diſorder being 


nervous) the cold baths at all ſeaſons, with 


other reſtringents; inſtead of which, thoſe 
judicious French-bred phyſicians, put me 

into the hot bath, an hour at each time; re- 

E them ſucceſſively, till they amounted þ| 


to ſixty ; ſtill perſiſting, though I. often 


fainted i in them; and when out, ſo much re- 
laxed and enfeebled by them, that I had 
not ſtrength to croſs the room; and at the | 
fame time kept me on a half ſtarv'd diet ; 


_ Jorbicing £ 
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forbiding me wine, or in ſhort, any thing that 
was comfortable to life. They pretend to 
be very famous at curing La Verole, without 


falivation; but I can aſſure the world, that 


three Engliſb gentlemen, after going through 
their different teaſing operations; went away 
quite diſſatisfied, having the ſame pains, and 
other excruciating ſymptoms; that ever attend 
that diabolical diforder. Let a man's com- 
plaint be what it will, he muſt either bleed, 
or take a glyſter: this indelicate practice is 
ſo much in vogue in this very delicate, and 


_ polite country, that both men and women 


(though in perfect health) take two or three 
a day; and will talk of them with as much 
freedom, as we do of our diſhes of tea. 
It is common to hear à gentleman or lady 
ſay in company, that their dinner has not 


paſs' d; they will e'en go and take a Lave- 


ment, and in a few minutes return and ſay, 
tit has perform'd admirably: the women fay, 
it refreſhes them, and helps their ſkin to a 

fine colour; but I muſt impartially fay, I 
never ſaw any of their women of quality, or 


faſhion, that had any other than that which 


a profuſion of paint and powder gave them, 
and own my ideas were often ſo indelicate; : 


as to fancy I faw them charg'd in reat, with 


this darling machine of theirs, of which 1 
This is a long 
digreſſion, which 1 ſhall make no apology 


3 for, as my principal deen i is to prevent * 
of 


have been juſt now ſpeaking. 
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of my countrymen travelling ſo far 4 in ſearch 


of health, to be diſagreeably diſappointed ; 


and fully perſuaded am I, that the air of 
Montpelher, is deſtructive to all inward or 
nervous complaints; which is what, in this 


gloomy climate we moſtly complain of ; 


though I well know the phyſicians on their - 


arrival there, will tell them (for their own 


intereſt,) that they will ſend them home 


new born, Which is their Froquent expreſ- 5 


ſion. 
The town has nothing curious to induce _ 
a ſtranger to ſtay longer in it than three or 
four days, except he arrives there about 
_ Chriſtmas ; at which time, it is very gay, as 


all the nobility of Languedoc meet there at 


that time, to ſettle the affairs of the Pro- 
vince, though it is not the capital, but 
eſteem'd nearly the center. There is during 
that time, a play, which with an indifferent 
concert, are all the publick amuſements. The 
people in trade, are reputed by the French 
themſelves, to be the greateſt extortioners, 


and ſure not to let a penny eſcape them, be 


the means to come at it ever ſo unjuſt; 3 as 
an inſtance, they had the conſcience to 


charge an Engliſh ſea officer that died there, 


300 livres (twelve guineas and a half,) for 


only eight days lodging, this to my know- 
ledge is a fact. 5 


The houſes are, as lr ſtreets and people, 


extremely ener and dirty: the inhabi- 


tants | 
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tants are ſuppoſed to amount to 40, ooo, 
who trade very largely in wine, cordials, 
oil, verdigreaſe, and ſalt- petre. They have 
feveral manufactures in filk and woollen 
goods. The environs are extremely plea- 
fant; having on one ſide La place de Peyrean, 
which forms a fine terras, in the center of 
which is a ſuperb ſtatue of Louis the XIV. 
on horſeback: from thence, on a clear day, 
may be ſeen to the Eaſtward, the A/ps, which 
form the frontiers of Italy; to the South 
Weſt, the Pyrenean mountains, which form 
_ thoſe of Spain, each eſteem'd fifty leagues 
diſtant; and to the Southward a moſt ex- 
tenſive view of the Mediterranean: not far 
from thence is a noble aqueduct, built like 
two bridges one above the other; and the 
King's garden, where (on certain days) pub- 
lick lectures are held on botany. On the 
other ſide of the town is the Esplanade, a - 
beautiful walk, bordered on each fide *y 
olive trees, from whence there is a pleaſing 
proſpect of the ſea, and the country adjacent 
to the town; near which, is the citadel, a 
place of no ſtrength, though well wall'd 1 
as it is commanded by ſeveral riſing grounds, 
and has only a dry ditch. There is com- 
monly kept there four battalions of infantry. 
Should an Engliſb man chuſe to reſide here 
any time, the Grand Rub, that is the great 
Street, is the genteeleſt quarter to reſide in; 


1 where twelve or eighteen livres a month, is 
„ the 
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- the: price for a genteel chamber; which in 


the time of the ſtates, would lett for ſixty; 


and if they do not chuſe to meſs with the 
| officers, there is a genteel ordinary, where 


the Enghſh commonly eat at, in the Ru“? 


A argenterie, which is eee to your 
lod dgings. 


Before you leave this unhoſpitable city, 


you ſhould hire a horſe and viſit Cett, a ſnug 
| ſea port town, four leagues to the South- 
ward, where the royal canal of Languedoc 
forms its junction with the Mediterranean. 
At your return you will find as before, 
_ coaches ſetting out every day from the Cheval 


Blanc for Beziers, ſixteen leagues diſtant ; 


eight livres will be enough to give for your 
i paſſage: you will arrive time enough in the 
evening to examine properly Pezenas, a ſmall | 
neat town, ſituate in a plain on the river 
Peyne + this town the Engliſh have choſe, of 
late years, to reſide at, far preferable to 
Montpellier; as the air is conſiderably better, 
all forts of proviſion 1 in greater abundance, 


and the people hoſpitable; and indeed differ 


as much in their manners as if they were not 


born in the ſame country. You will on the 
next evening arrive early at Bezzers, ſituated 


on a lofty eminence; at the foot of which 


runs the river Orbe, over Which is a hand- 


ſome bridge. The cathedral is ſmall, but - 


finely. decorated within; and oppoſite to it 


is the. Belvecere. or Te erras, which commands 


a moſt 
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a moſt enchanting and extenſive proſpect of 
the fine country adjacent to the town, and 


the valley through which this beautiful river 


runs; riſing gradually on each fide, and 


forming an amphitheatre covered with olives, 


vineyards and corn fields; and on the other - 
fide, the ten fluices of the canal, which 
forms ſo many beautiful caſcades, of near 


120 yards in depth. 


The biſhop's palace 1s | magnificent, and 8 
commands a fine view, oppoſite to it is the 


town hall, which forms one ſide of a large 


ſquare; on the wall of which are ſeveral 
antique inſcriptions. There is at the bottom 


of the Rue Frangoiſe, an enormous ſtatue of 


Pierre Peerne, which (to amuſe the people) 
they paint, and crown with laurels every 
year. Hiſtory ſays, that when Beziers was 
taken by the Engliſb, that the valiant captain 


hindered them ever taking poſſeſſion of the 
grandeſt and moſt opulent ſtreet in the town. 


The environs of this city are eſteem'd the 


moſt delightful 1 in France, The inhabitants 


are ſuppoſed about 10,000, whoſe riches 

principally confiſt in corn, wine and oil. 
There are a few manufactures in woollen and 
fſilk. The houſes are eee built, but 
„ le ſtreets. Narrow, | Irregular, and badly | 


paved. 


I nov oropale to embark you on the royal 5 
: canal for Toulouſe, where it empties itſelf into 
the Garonne, and is twenty four leagues 


diſtant. 
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diſtant. This expedition will both delight, 
and aſtoniſh you, as it is the moſt admirable 
and uſeful invention of the kind in Europe, 
and pours with its ſtream, riches, plenty, 
and the produce of all foreign countries, into 
| every province, town and village it comes 
near, by opening a free communication be- 
_ tween the Weſtern Ocean, and the Mediter- 
 ranean ſea. Hiſtory ſays that the Romans had 
firſt conceiv'd the deſigns of this canal; but 
that the inequality of "the earth, the moun- 
| tains, the foreſts, and the rivers that op- 


poſed its paſſages, had appeared fuch inſur- 


mountable obſtacles, as to oblige them to lay 
aſide their intention: but Paul Riquet, a 
French man, who (according to the ſame 
hiſtory) was more reſolute and enterprizing 
than any of the Romans, undertook to com- 
_ plete this grand deſign in 1666 ; and before 
| his death, had the ſatisfaction to ſee it - 
brought to the greateſt perfection. . 
This indefatigable projector removed all | 
te inconveniences, either by fluices, | 
which contain the water in the deſcents; in 


piercing mountains, building bridges, or ra- 


ther aqueducts, under which thoſe torrents 


and rivers, paſs; there are fifteen of theſe 


fluices, on the fide of the ocean; and forty 
five, on that of the Mediterranean ; and thirty 
feven aqueducts, through which theſe heavy 


barges paſs; in general carrying between 


8 Kley and ſixty tons: in different places, there | 
por 
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are eight bridges, forming one beautiful arch, 
for carriages to paſs on either ſide. 


The Poft-voat (for ſo it 1s called) which 


| ſets out at twelve o'clock every day, is ſmall; 


fitted up as complete as a ſhip's cabbin, and 10 
drawn by one horſe: it will coſt you only i 
thirty ſols a day; ſtops to dine, ſup, and lie; 1 
and on the third day, early in the evening 
will ſet you ſafe at Toulouſe: you will pals = 
through ſeveral of the aqueducts, as before 1. 
mentioned; ſome of them ſtanding on three 100 
or four arches ; ; under which, run rapid tor- | Wil 
rents, and rivers that have not the leaſt ccm. 1 
munication with the canal: in other places ii b 
you. will mount, and deſcend lofty emi- TI; 
nences, by the help of ſeveral ſluices ſhutting Il } 
the door of one ſucceſſively, till you have 1148 
water to float in the next; and o on, till _ Fm 
you reach the top or bottom. This is ſome- 1 
what tedious ; but the pleaſure of ſeeing ſo I} j 

_ admirable an invention, will make the time 115 | 
appear ſhort; in a third place, and what ! 1 


think moſt curious of all, is, your paſſing 2 mn. 
for the ſpace of 480 het, under a lofty i I 
mountain, which is as completely arch'd J 


with thewn ftone as Weſtminſter bridge; on 110 
the top of which are vineyards, corn fields, 7 Wi 
olive trees, and ſeveral houſes. 1 5 1 1 
Ihe curious traveller ſhould by all means wh 
ſtop at Coftelnaudari; at which place he will M8 
| arrive the ſecond day to dinner, and take Iii 
1 poſt horſes to St. Perresl, (which } is only \| 
0 27 five _ 
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five leagues diſtant,) and view the Reſervoir 
which ſupplies the canal with water: it is 


computed to be a league round ; built en- 
tirely of hewn ſtone, and of a vaſt depth ; 


underneath which there are ſeveral braſs 


.cocks of an enormous ſize; which when the 
canal wants water, are open'd by iron bars to 
ſupply it: there are three rivers conſtantly 
emptying themſelves into this reſervoir. 


This canal during the months of July, 


: Auguſt and September, is apt to become dry, 
in order to its being clean'd out, as it is a 
ſtanding water; conſequently a great deal of 
mud is collected, and the people employ'd 
in the craft, are prefix d to work on this oc- 
caſion if they chuſe it, which is the moſt 
eſſential means of having that buſineſs ef. 
fectually done; as it is much their intereſt it 
ſhould be fo. This ſtop is not the leaſt 
. hinderance to trade; as at that ſeaſon the 
people are employed on their harveſt, and 5 
making their wines. 


The barges are all mark'd with the maſter's 


name; numbered, and the prices of freight 
ſtipulated according to the diſtance they 
carry it: and through their whole conduct, 

the greateſt care and regularity is obſerv'd. 
I was credibly inform'd, that when the canal 
is clean'd out, though it is term'd fixty (| 
leagues 1 in length, that they can float all the | 
craft in three days; from whence we can 

; form ſome idea of the excellence . the . 


; work ; 
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work; the plentiful ſupply of water; and 
with what joyful rapidity it ruſhes forth to 


the publick good. 
This canal is ſaid to coſt Hire: ities 


Es of livres; half of which was ſupplied by the 
ö province, and the reſt liberally given, by that 


great encourager of arts and ſciences, Louis 


the XIV. and till as a greater mark of his 
unbounded generofity, granted to Riquett 
(the proprietor) and his male heirs; all the 
juriſdiction and revenues belonging to it; ſo 


that the crown does not come into poſſeſſion 
till the extinction of that line: all goods 


tranſported on it, pay for every hundred 


weight twenty ſols; and the king himſelf 


pays the ſame for military ſtores, &c. ſo that 
the revenues (eſpecially in time of a briſk. 
trade) are very conſiderable. However, the 
charges attending it are alſo very great; for 
it is calculated that the ſalaries of the 
ſeveral directors, receivers, comptrollers, 
clerks, and watchmen, annually amount to 
one hundred thouſand livres, beſides the 
great expence of repairs ; and are obliged to 
| keep thoſe poſt boats conſtantly going, and 
coming, though not a paſſenger ſhould be in 
them. In one of theſe you may again re- 
aſſume your voyage to Toulouſe, where I ſhall 
: op ole you are now arrived. La cloche dalbi, 
Hotel de Prince, are the beſt inns, at 
, 8 of which you will be well lodg'd, and 
7 ang a moſt Plennifub'c table for three Urea! a. 
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day : this town, and the country adjacent, 


reſemble England more than any other city, 
or part of Fr rance I was in; the houſes being 


all built of brick, (as they have no ſtone,) and 


the fields covered with all forts of grain 
which yields in great abundance, as the foil 
is ſo rich, that it does not want manure 
oftener than once in ſeven years: there are 
no olive trees to be ſeen in this country, but 
innumerable quantities of mulberry trees, 
which bear no fruit, but a ſmall leaf in great 
_ abundance, with which they feed their ſilk 
worms: there are very few vineyards, except 
in places incapable of bearing corn, which 
indeed are rare to be found: they have an 
excellent law in France, which turns out to 
the publick good, but particularly to the in- 
duſtrious poor, and middling ſort of houſe- 
keepers; as it keeps bread in general one 
third cheaper than it is in England: 'a farmer 
Cannot plant any piece of ground with vines, 
(except it is his garden, ) without having tried 
it three years following in different ſorts 
of grain; if he then finds (after all his en- 
deavours) that the produce will not pay his 
rent, he is to appear before the intendant, 
or a magiſtrate, and make his affidavit, that 
he has tried all ways and means to make it 
fertile; and that it will not anſwer: in con- 
ſequence of which, he has free permiſſion to 
turn it into a vineyard: was not this law in 


5 force, (as they Pros: contiderably more by 


their . 
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is the greateſt part of their diet) muſt be 
driven to great difficulties ; the farmers pay 
their rent in half their produce of the earth, 


which is all that is the property of the land- 


lord, ſo that if the corn, or vines, are de- 


ſtroyed, (which often happens in the South 
of France, by the deſtructive blights, and 


monſtrous hail that fall,) the farmer is not 


ruin'd; and on the contrary, the landlord 
„ e by the farmer's induſtry, in 
making it (for his own advantage) as pro- 
ductive as he can. But to return, Toulouſe 
is rather large than populous ; and not very 
commercial; though few cities in Europe are 
better ſituated for that purpoſe; as by the 
_w of the canal, and the Garronne, they 
tranſport their goods in three days, 
: . into the Mediterranean, or Weſtern 


Ocean. This amazing indolence, can be at- 


| tributed to no other cauſe than the boundleſs 
ambition of the merchants ; who all aſpire to 


have a ſeat in the council; which once ob- 


_ tained, they and their children are then : 
ennobled, and conſequently lay aſide trade 


and induſtry. 
The minds of theſe people ſeem rather 
bent on ſtudy and amuſement; and indeed I 
know no town in France where an Engliſh 
man may learn the polite arts and ſciences 


at ſo eaſy a rate; or live cheaper, or more to 


N 
their wines) a great ſcarcity of grain would 
enſue, and conſequently the poor (as bread 
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his ſatisfaction on a ſmall income; for pro- 


viſions, wine, and every neceſſary of life, 
are here in the greateſt abundance; though 


the French language (except by the better | 


| ſort of people) is inſufferably ſpoken, which 
is the greateſt, and only objection I have to 
its being the reſidence of my countrymen. _ 
There is commonly a play, and concert; 
which with card playing in abundance are 
the only amuſements. The convents, and 


__ churches, are innumerable; adorned with T 


profuſion of pictures, images, and gildings. 
The cathedral is a handſome ſtructure, but 
contains nothing remarkable. The Carme- 
lite s; the Chartereux; and the Cordelier“s 
churches, and convents, merit great notice, 


being magnificently ornamented, and in 


great taſte: in a cave belonging to the latter, 
there are above a hundred bodies rang'd about 
in great order, ſtanding upright againſt the 
wall; many of them "had been buried two 


. or three hundred years, in the iſle of the 


church, and had (at different times) been 
taken up, to make room for others: they 
are in general as well preſerved as any Egyp- 
tian mummy I ever ſaw : their teeth, in; and 
ſo perfect in their features, that I verily be- 
lieve were their acquaintances living, they 
might eaſily recolle& them. _ 
The monks value themſelves vaſtly upon 
the virtues of their mother earth, on which 
this church 1s built; and they daily return 


thanks 5 
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thanks to the bleſſed virgin for this her ſignal 
favour: they are a very rich body: com- 
poſed of about 120; and live (like ſeveral 


other orders of monks in France entirely 


by begging; which they in general do with 


a moſt undaunted, and indecent aſſurance ; 


| bolting into one's chamber without knocking 


at the door; and treating a denial, with the 


greateſt inſolence. 


The univerſity of this city; is | reputed the 
ſecond in Prance, and conſiſts of ſeveral 
Colleges for divinity, law, phyſick, philo- 

ſophy, and the liberal arts. There is alſo an 


academy of polite literature, founded by 


royal patent, which is compoſed of a Chan- 
cellor, and forty fellows, or members, who 
confer prizes on thoſe who excel moſt in 
poetry. The town-hall is a grand building, 
and forms one fide of a beautiful ſquare, 
richly ornamented in front with marble pil- 5 
lars of the Corinthian order: the marble is 
the produce of Languedoc, where there are 
innumerable quarries: this handſome build- 


Ing has balconies at every window, richly 


gilt and ornamented with the mayor's and 


aldermen's arms. It is called the capitol ; 


from whence, the aldermen are called capi- 


5 touls: eight of theſe are annually elected; 


they have the adminiſtration of criminal 
| juſtice ; but can reſolve on nothing without 


calling a council of citizens, which is always 


compoſed of thoſe who have been Capitouls, 155 
= 5 and 
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and 1s nearly equal to our grand jury. In 
the merchant's hall (which is up ſtairs), are 
many fine paintings; among which is a re- 
preſentation of Louis the XIV. entering into 
that city, and his confirming the privileges 
of the capitouls; underneath which is this 


flattering inſcription — 

9 : Deo. opt. max. 

Octoviri Capritolini. 

. ED 9, Toles. 

Oh reſtitutam Ludovico Magno valetudinem. 

„%% % 
Fccliſæ dgfenſorem, 

MNMolbilitati Principem, 
Magiſtratibus Legiſlatorem, 

Populo Patrem, 

Ori perpetuum miraculum. 

On one ſide of this hall, is the grand re- 

giſter in vellum, on which they write, an- 

nually, every remarkable incident that paſſes 

in the ſtate, or town of Toulouſe; you there 

fee the entrance of all the kings and queens; | 

one of which is pretty remarkable, as it 

ſhews the great duty and reſpect Louis the 

IXth had for his mother, to whom the 

citizens of Toulouſe had refuſed a canopy ; he 


| obliged her at the city gates, to get out of 


hind him; conſequently, the canopy that 
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was held over his head, covered the queen 
equally, and in this manner did he parade 
the town, and brought to ſubmiſſion thoſe 


haughty citizens who ever after with great | 

_ compoſure paid her the en due to ma- pi 

jeſty. LE i 
© Over the Garronne there is a bannen wt 
bridge ; at the end of which is a triumphal 1 
arch, with a ſtatue of Louis the XIVth 18 
upon it. There is an Jr academy in this 1 
town, where there is always a vaſt number | Ni 
of catholick ſtudents from that country, who 
are educated at an eaſy rate. The ramparts e 
(being broad and ſhaded on each ſide by WH 
f Elms) would afford delightful walks, were wel! 
they not fo profuſely and abominably orng 
mented in the fir-reverence order: in ſhort, "ll 
this beaſtly cuſtom of doing the offices of 1 
nature, even in the open day, prevails 55 
abundantly among theſe people, that it's with |) 
pain a perſon of the leaſt delicacy or de- 118 
 cency can walk through their ſtreets ; which — k 
filthy cuſtom in a great meaſure proceeds from 470 
the neglect of the magiſtrates, though there W 
is a defence in writing, ſtuck up at the cor- 0 
ner of every ſtreet; but were they to ſet 
men to watch; and make a ſevere example 1 
of ſome few that were taken in the fact, it, 1 
no doubt, Gike other nuiſances) might be ii 
eeaſily conquer'd: moſt of the French houſes. | Il 
are without a neceſſary, and where there are 120 
97 any, bed, are commonly on the tops of tgje {ii 
E houſes; . 1 
UG 
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houſes ; ſo 1 ſuppoſe they count it leſs trou- 
ble to drop their daizy at the door; than 
like chriſtians, mount to the place deſtined 
for that purpoſe, which is often ſix or ſeven 
ſtories high. 

At my firſt going into France, I was ſur- 
prized at having two chamber pots laid under 
my bed; and on enquiring the reaſon, I was 

informed there was one for each uſe: but 


upon my aſſuring them that the Engliſh had 


an averſion to odours, they thought proper 
to withdraw one of them. I think I have 
duelt rather too long upon this dirty ſubject; 
therefore Ill wave it, and proceed to ſome- 
thing more entertaining. 
Without the walls of thiks town weten is a 
multiplicity of delightful walks; ſuch as the 
king's garden, the eſplanade, and by the ſide 
of the river; all which will be more pleaſant 
twenty years hence, as the trees are but 
newly planted, and afford but little ſhade, 
which } is much wanted in a ſouthern climate. 
There are on the neighbouring mountains, 
ſeveral medicinal ſprings, which are as much 
frequented, as Bath and Briſtol wells; and 
equally efficacious for ſeveral diſorders : the 
weak, and infirm have a moſt comfortable 


and eaſy method of being convey'd thither ; | 


which, as it is much more convenient than 
a litter, I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe. 

This machine or vis 4 vis, as is called, re- 

| ſembles much a round 1 {nuff box laid 


upon 
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upon its edge, a door on each ſide; within, 
two ſeats, one oppoſite the other, ſuppoſed 


for the infirm and a ſervant; it is very art- 
fully hung between two poles, as are the 
| ſedan chairs; and the motion equally ealy ; 
a mule, or horſe, harneſs'd before, and ano- 


ther behind, conducts the patient with the 


_ utmoſt eaſe and pleaſure, wherever they 


pleaſe, without either being expoſed to the 
impertinence of a curious mob, or the in- 


clemency of the weather : it the inn- - keepers 


on the Bath and Briſtol roads who lett poſt 
chaiſes were each obliged to have a couple 


of theſe uſeful vehicles (the expence not 
being great) it would be the means of ſaving 


the lives of many worthy ſubjects, whoſe 
fortune will not admit of their having ſuch 


of their own. 


You ſhould, before you leave this country, mY 
155 a horſe and viſit Montauban, a neat pretty 
town on an eminence, in a fine fertile coun- 
try, and diſtant from Toulouſe eight leagues ; 


which having ſeen, and return'd, you muſt 


embark on the Garronne for Bourdeaux, which 
is diſtant forty leagues ; whither you will be 
conducted in great ſafety for ſix livres in two 


days and a half: this great river always runs 


to the North Weſt, and is full as rapid as 
the Rhone: the ſecond day you will ſtop to 
dine at Agen, a neat pretty town, in a moſt _ 
agreeable ſituation, bordering on the North 


Wet Side of the Garronne the inhabitants | 
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are calculated to be about ten thouſand, and 
extremely induſtrious; they have ſeveral 


manufactures in filk and woollen goods, and 


5 pioviion of all kinds in the greateſt abun- 
dance. When you arrive at Bourdeaux, the 
Hotel de Prince, Hotel d Orleans, or the 
Hotel de Conde, are the beſt inns; where you 
are always ſure of meeting ſome of your 
countrymen 3; four livres ten ſols is the price 


per day. This town is large, populous, and 


extremely commercial. The harbour (or ra- 


ther that fide of the river on which the town 


is built) forms a half moon; and receives 


ſhips of the greateſt burthen, as the tide. 


flows full, and riſes twenty one feet high: 


the merchants houſes (which range along 
the quey near two miles and a half in length) 
are all built of hewn ſtone, exactly uni- 
form; and moſt of them ornamented with 
ſculpture and balconies : in the center there 
is a large ſquare; one fide of which is form'd 
by a magnificent change, with an equeſtrean 


ſtatue of the preſent king, placed on a lofty, 


and beautiful pedeſtal of white marble; on 
one fide of which, is a conſpicuous mark of 
their weakneſs and vanity, repreſenting _ 
General Blakeney, in a moſt ſubmiſſive man- 
ner on one knee, rendering the keys of 
Mahon, and ſeveral trophies of war to 
 Mareſchal Richelieu; the other fide is a blank. 


I told a French ſea officer (who was polite | 


enough to  ſhew me that as well as every other 
| curio- 
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curioſity) that it was very unfortunate that 


France had not been ſucceſsful enough to 


have taken another town; as it then might 
have appeared a finiſhed piece, in havin 
_ each ſide equal; but that I would have them 


_ ſubſtitute the Greenwich and * Warwick as 


emblems alſo of their victories by ſea; he told 


me with a ſhrug of the ſhoulders, that this 


Was left to be done the next war. 
The city contains a few Roman antiquities; 
but ſo much defaced, as to be made nothing 


of, except the remains of an amphitheatre, 
built by the emperor Gallinus. The change, 


parliament houſe, cathedral, and Cartheuſiun 


convent, merit attention; this laſt, being 
the richeſt, and moſt magnificently orna- 
| mented of that order, in France. The har- 
bour is defended, and commanded by the 
Caſtle Trompet on one end of the quey, and 
the Caſtle Haa on the other; in both of 


which there are garriſons kept. 


Tuheſe fortifications appear to me to be 
conſtructed on ſuch a plan, (having only 

one tier of guns, and nearly parallel with a 

flirſt rate's upper deckers,) as ſhips of the 
line would pay no regard to; for they could 


come within piſtol ſhot of either of them, 
and in half an hour ſilence all that dare op- 


poſe them: but the ſtrength of Bourdeaus, 
I take it, chiefly conſiſts in the difficulty of 
its navigation, : being twenty leagues from 


F X or me. 


The only capital tips taken during t the late war. 
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the ſea: the ſhoals in this river are innu- 


merable, and of ſo dangerous a nature, that 


few merchant ſhips that get on them (ex- 
_ cept on a flood tide) ever get off; the bot- 
tom being a ſoft mud, and fandy, they make 
a bed for themſelves; and in a tide's time 
are ſwallowed up: but could proper pilates 

be procured, I apprehend it would be no 
difficult matter to raiſe a million ſterling of 
theſe wealthy inhabitants, betore they could 
have any affiſtance. 


Six leagues below the town 8 is an 


iſland oppoſite to Blaye, between which the 
ſhips muſt Paſs: this channel is defended by 
ſome guns on each fide, which appear to 
me, (as they are well elevated) of much 
more conſequence than thoſe at the town. 


The trade of this city, as before obſerv'd, 


18 extremely conſiderable; and to encourage 


commerce, a toleration 1s granted to moſt 
nations that frequent it; but particularly the 
Scorch ; who, on account of the ſervices they 

formerly rendered to France, enjoy confider- | 
able privileges; and one of the gates of | 
of Bourdeaux, even at this day, bears the 

arms of Douglas: and as ſhips from that 

country have peculiar immunities allowed | 
them in trade, they oP moſt of their wines "© 
= from hence. 


The Proteſtants, in ſome meaſure; enjoy 


their religion here with more freedom, than | 
in the Southern towns of France : their 


155 miniſter 
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miniſter always appears in a layman' s habit; 
and performs-divine ſervice in the houſes of 
ſome of the principal merchants. The en- 


virons of this city are extremely agreeable, 


but the town, quite the contrary ; as the 
| houſes (except thoſe on the quey) are old, 
and irregular; the ſtreets the ſame; ever 


dirty, and badly pav'd. The garden of the 5 
biſhop s palace is always open from two 'till 


nine; which with the royal garden, are the 
moſt agreeable walks about the city. St. 


Michael's church is remarkable for its lofty, 
and well finiſhed ſteeple; from whence you 
have a beautiful proſpect of the harbour, and 


_ ſhipping, with a moſt fertile country adja- 


cent to the town, covered with vineyards, 
corn, country ſeats, and meadows through 8 


which run many pleaſing rivulets. 


| Your next town to viſit, is Poi#ers, the 
capital of Poictou, ſituated on a hill; at the 


foot of which, runs the river Clain, it is fifty 
two leagues from Bourdeaux, and ſeventy 


five from Paris, you will, as before, find 
plenty of carriages ; in any of which, you 


may be conducted for a Lows or. If a 


man was to judge of a town from the ara 


of it, this ought to be the ſecond city i 


France, but it is almoſt a deſart; and never 
has recovered itſelf ſince the civil wars. 
The Romans erected ſeveral monuments; the 

remains of which (though in a very ruinous 


5 condition) do them great honour, 5 


— — —— . — — 
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Near this town, in 13 56, the Engliſh gained 
2 very ſignal victory over the French; in 
vhich battle, king John, and his ſon Phillip, 
were made priſoners: our army was then 
commanded in perſon by Edward the black 
Prince. The cathedral which is dedicated to 


S t. Peter, is richly ornamented, and con- 


tains innumerable antiquities. Here * | 
ſuperſtition ſeems to have a full ſcope : 
the church of St. Hiliare, they ſhew on one 


fide of the organ, a large cradle fix feet long, 5 


and two and a half broad; in which they 
ſay, if a fool, or a madman is tied down, 
after the prieſts have offered up a few prayers 

to the bleſſed virgin, out he comes perfectly 


5 reſtored to his proper ſenſes: if there was 
any truth in the virtue of this cradle; and 
all who were fooliſh, or craz d, would apply; ; 


the one would never be empty; nor the other 
have time for reſt, or refreſhment. _ 
The abby of St. Croix, is a monument of 


bs the piety of St. Radegonde, queen of France; 
it forms a croſs, and was built (as they ſay) _ 

in the time of Charle Magne : it is ſump- 

tuouſly ornamented with fine paintings, 


= which were preſented by Phillip William of 


Nuaſſau, prince of Orange, to Charlotte Flan- 


__ derine of Naſſau, his ſiſter; who was at that | 
time the abbeſs of this monaſtry. In this 
convent is a place they call the foot ſtep of 


of Gor; where it is confidently reported 


that o our r Saviour, as a handſome young man, 
ZE _ crowned h 
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0 crowned with olory, appeared to one of the 
nuns; who was much troubled at this ap- 


parition, till he acquainted her who he was ; 
and that he came to comfort, and aſſure her, 


that ſhe was the choiceſt jewel in his crown: 

then he departed, and left the mark of one 

of his feet in the cell; and therefore they 
call it, Le pas de Dieu, but 1 fancy (if the 
truth of the matter was known) it was her 


lover, who might have been unfortunately 


ſurpris'd by the good mother. abbeſs ; and 
that the above relation is only the production | 


of her happy genius. 


In 1206 the Engliſb being before Poictiers, 
they found means to bribe the mayor's clerk 
to procure the keys, and open to them the 
gates of the town: to accompliſh which, he 
awak'd his maſter in the night, and aſk'd 
him for the keys to let an officer paſs to king 
Phillip; the mayor ſearch'd for them to no 


purpoſe under his pillow ; and alarm'd that 


he could not find them, haſtily got up, and 


put the citizens under arms, and went to the 


cathedral, to thank Gop that he had time to 
prevent the treaſon ; and earneſtly praying to 
the bleſſed virgin, that ſhe would aſſiſt him: 
| She, good image like, extended one of her 
arms, and preſented the keys to him; in con- 
ſequence of this miracle, the chapter enjoy _ 
many privileges, . to their own emo- 


| lument. 
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About 1000 yards from the gate du Pont 
Joubert, is a ſtone in the form of an oval, 


which is call'd La pierre Levee: that is the 


Riſen flone ; it is twenty feet in circumference, 
eighteen inches thick; and is plac'd on five 
ſtone pillars three feet high: they tell ſtran- 


gers, (with great earneſtneſs) that St. Rade- 


gonde carried this ſtone on her head into this 
place, and the five pillars i in her apron; and 
that the devil pick'd up the fixth, and ran 
away with it; but whenever I become ſo 
credulous, as to believe a ſingle ſyllable of 
this flagrant, and legendary ſtory; I will 
Conſent to his infernal majeſty's confer ng on 
me the ſamefavour he vouchſafed the pillar. 


Antiquarians, give a more reaſonable ac- 


count, and ſay, that it is a ſepulchre of the i 
antient poets. _ 
In the center of the royal ſquare is 
an equeſtrean ſtatue of Louis the XIVth 
the pedeſtal (which is of white marble) i 8 
| nga all round with various inferip- ps 
tions to the glory of that monarch. This 
city is govern'd by a mayor, (which office 
ennobles him) and twenty aldermen. They _ 
have little commerce; as the inhabitants are 
1 naturally indolent, love ſociety, and are ex- 
tremely polite and hoſpitable to ſtrangers, 


though they ſtay very little time among 


them, as there are ſeldom any publick a- 


5 muſements ; 3 the houſes are antient ; M 


ſtreets 7 
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ttecte narrow and ill pav'd: the beſt inn is 
the Grand ent ed ; and three livres a day 
the Price. 

Your next trip is to 7 ours, the capital of 
the province of Touraine, and a parliament 
town; ſituated in a fertile and extenſive 


1 between the rivers Loire and the Cher, 
which join about two miles below the town; 
and paſſing by Nantes, empty themſelves 


into the Weſtern Ocean. The houſes are 
well built with a very white ſtone, and make 
a grand appearance; the ſtreets are broad, 
Pell Pav'd, and always clean; occaſion'd by 


the water, from ſix beautiful fountains, 


which keep continually en through 
them from different 7 we wy 


This city has alſo ſuffered conſiderably by 
"the civil wars; the inhabitants at that time 
were ſuppoſed to amount to 60,000; whereas 
at preſent they do not count half that num 
5 The manufactures are moſtly in the 


ſilk and woollen goods; ; though they trade 


very conſiderably in wine, wool, and corn. 


The mall is eſteem'd the fineſt walk in the ” 


kingdom, being a thouſand yards long, or- 


namented on each ſide with two rows of 
- BY elms, and commanding a moſt delight- 
ful proſpe&: the inhabitants are ſo jealous 
of this ornament, that it is prohibited (un- 
der pain of paying ten livres) to walk there f 


after rain, till i it is 1 ys 
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The cathedral has a moſt beautiful gate, 
ornamented in the front with two lofty 
towers: its library contains many manu- 


ſcripts, of twelve hundred and a thouſand 


years old, St. Martin's church is one of the 
fineſt in the kingdom, and may be ſeen twelve 


leagues round. The convent of the Capucins 
is ſituated on an eminence ; and their terraſs 
commands a fine proſpect. of the town, and 
country that environs it. The royal quey 


is the moſt ſpacious place in the city, and 
much frequented by the citizens to walk on. 


Le Pleſſis les Tours is a royal houſe, built by 


Louis the IX th, who found it fo agreeable 


a ſituation, that. he liv'd and died there: 
this caſtle is built of brick, and has magni- 


ficent apartments for the time in which. it 


was conſtructed ; a ſpacious park, 1 


beautiful gardens, laid out in a high taſte. 7 


The parliament houſe, the academy of polite 


literature, ſome convents, and the churches | 


above-mentioned, merit notice : this city is 
f governed by a mayor and twelve aldermen. 
Your next trip is to Blois, twelve leagues | 
_ diſtant; which if you pleaſe you may per- 
form by water, and arrive there early in the 
evening. This town is moſt pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated, partly on an eminence, and partly on a 
plain, bordering on each ſide the Loire; 
cover which there is a handſome bridge. This 
city was formerly the reſidence of the royal 
family, at which time, and Tor. many years 


Aer, 
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alter, it was reputed that the French lan- 


guage was ſpoke here in its greateſt purity - 


but at preſent, people in general agree, that 

it does not merit that character. This town 
is rather large than beautiful; as the houſes 
and ſtreets are extremely irregular ; > its chief 
ornament is the royal palace, which has 
gardens, fountains, water-works, and a park 


ſuitable to the magnificence of the building: 


over every gate in this city, is an image of 
the bleſſed virgin; they were erected in 16 1 


at which time they had ſuffered conſiderably 


by a plague; from which, they ſuppoſed, 
they were happily delivered by this queen 
of heaven, as ſhe is ſtiled by them. There 
are ſeveral magnificent Paine in different 
quarters of the town, which are ſupply” d by 
an aqueduct ſuppos d to be built in the time 
of the Romans. The cathedral, Feſuits col- 
lege, town hall; as alſo ſeveral churches and 
convents, merit notice. The inhabitants 


Are ſuppoſed to be about 1 5,000, and trade 


_ chiefly in wine and brandy. The curious 
ought by all means to viſit Chambor, a royal 
palace, fituated in a bottom near the river 
Caſſon; and in the middle of a park ſeven 
leagues round, incloſed with a wall ; where 
are kept a vaſt quantity of deer : it was 
erected by Francis I. Who, it is ſaid, 
employed during two years, 1800 men at 
work. Connoiſſeurs aſſure us, that among 

7 all the Gothic buildings, France contains, 

N 5 they 5 
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they can produce nothing to equal this caſtle; 
though it is not, nor ever will be finiſhed :_ 
four grand pavillions, form the body of this 
building; which has in the middle, a moſt 
ſpacious and beautiful ſtair caſe, conſtructed 


on fo ingenious a plan, that people may ; 


come up, and go down at the ſame time, 


without ſeeing each other: this (though to 
appfernne improbable) is really 8 
This caſtle, ſeems as if it had been de- 
ſigned for making a defence; as it has a canal, 
and ſtrong wall entirely round it, with a 
lofty tower at each corner. The chambers, 
antichambers, garderobes, cabinets, and gal- 
leries, are of an admirable architecture, 
and the gardens, extremely beautiful; that, 
belonging to the queen, contains five acres; 


and has alſo a walk two miles long, bordered 


on each ſide by two rows of fine elms, only 
fix feet aſunder, which afford a moſt pleaſing 
ſhade. From hence your next journey will 
be to Orleans, which if you 8 you may 
perform by water.. 15 
This town is ſeated as Blois, on the banks eh 


of the Loire, in one of the fineſt countries in 


France; being extremely fertile in corn, 


wine, cattle, and excellent fruits; and all 
the rivers adjacent, abounding with fiſh, and 


the fields with game. This city ſtands in a 
maoſt agreeable plain, and forms a creſcent: 


the houſes make no figure, as they are 


meanly built, and irregular ; ; the ſtreets in 


general 2 No 
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general narrow, and badly pav'd. T he pub- 
lick walk, is of a great length, and form'd 


where the old ramparts ſtood; well ſhaded py 


with lofty trees, 
Orleans, on account of its ſituation, and 
being o contiguous to Paris, is eſteem'd the 


grand magazine of the whole trade of the 
kingdom; eſpecially 1 in corn, wine, brandy, 


ſpices, and grocery ; there are ſeveral manu- 


factories eſtabliſhed here in the filk and 


woollen way; and great quantities of tann'd 


hides are exported from hence, Over the 
| Lowe there is a handſome bridge which 
ſtands on thirty arches; on which, is to be 
ſeen a beautiful monument, placed on a ſtone 
pedeſtal, with ſeveral ornaments in the Gothic 


| taſte; in the center of this monument is a 


_ crucihx ; before which, the virgin Mary 
is fitting in a mournful poſture, with a 


dead CHRIST on her la * on her right hand 
is the ſtatue of king CHa 


the virgin ; and on her left, the maid of Or- 
| leans in the ſame attitude: a ſolemn pro- 


ceſſion is annually obſerved on the 12th of 
May, in commemoration of the deliverance 
of this city, which was beſieged by the 
Joint forces of the Engliſb and Burgundians 
in 1428, and wanted to capitulate to the 
duke of Burgundy, who was then in the 
Engliſh army, and their ally; but the En- 
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be given up to him, he was much diſguſted 
at it; and Joan of Arc taking the advantage 
"Of; this diſagreement, ſallied out at the head 
of the ſoldiers, and rais'd the fiege ; from 
Which action ſhe obtain'd the name of the 
Maid of Orleans, and has almoſt as much 
hommage paid to her effigy, as there 18 to 
that of the Virgin Mary. 
In 1344 this c city was rais'd to a ; dukedom; 
and was afterwards by Lows the XIV. given 
to his brother the duke of Orleans, in whoſe 
houſe it ſtill continues. The forreſt of Or- 
leans lies to the northward of the town, and 
is reputed to be the largeſt in the kingdom, 
as it covers fifteen thouſand acres of ground, 
and is interſpers'd with ſeveral fine plains and 
villages. The revenue ariſing annually 


from the timber cut in this forreſt, is ſup- 


poſed to amount to the ſum of 10, ooo 
livres, and 18 the property of the duke of 
Orleans. 5 
It may not be improper here to e 
one, among the innumerable arbitrary laws 
that prevail in this deſpotic kingdom: the 
king appoints perſons, who are proper judges 
of ſhip timber, to range all the woods and 
| forreſts of his dominions, immaterial to 
whom they belong: theſe people, when they. 

find any trees proper for the king's ue, 
mark them with a flower-de-luce, which 
when done, (though it may ſtand ſome years 


N the Propriveer” dares not lee 


pain 
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pain of death, lay an ax to the root of it. 


The timber thus mark'd, is cut down when 
wanted ; and the king pays what he pleaſes, 
and when he pleaſes, for them; which is ſel- 


| dom more than half the market-price. 


Pour next trip is to Paris, where you may 
probably ſtay a few days before you take your 
departure for Rouen, in your way to England, 
which is twenty nine leagues diſtant, and is 
the only city of any conſequence you muſt 

expect to ſee while in that kingdom. This 


trip you may perform by water "If you pleaſe 
for fix hvres, though the diſtance is fifty 


leagues, on account of the crooked turnings 
of the river: however, if in ſummer (as the 
ſtream being rapid, hurries you on at a preat 


rate) it is my opinion much more pleaſant 


than going by land, the machine being 


ſuperior to that of Calais. This city is the 


capital of Normandy ; 3 bor dering on the Seine; 
| ſituated low, and almoſt ſurrounded by very 


high and barren mountains; having only 


that ſide open next the river : it is incloſed 
with an antient wall, flank'd with baſtions 
here and there, to defend it on the land Rade. 
The foundation of the old palace was laid in 
1419, as ſoon as king Henry the V. king of - 
England had made himſelf maſter of the 
town; and was finiſh'd under the reign of 
Henry the VI. his ſon: it is at preſent i ina 
ruindus condition, and the town incapable of 
15 making any defence. The inhabitants are 


com- 
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computed to amount to 60, ooo fouls, are 
extremely induſtrious, and carry on a great 
trade. The houſes make but a poor figure, 
being badly built and irregular, and the ftreets 

inſufferably narrow and dirty. They count 
thirty ſeven pariſh churches, forty convents, 
ſeven for men, and twenty three for women; 
five hoſpitals, and forty publick fountains: | 

There are three ſmall rivers which run thro' 
the town, one of which is ſo much fre- 
quented by frogs, that their confounded 

_ noiſe is heard every where, and often inter- 
rupts converſation: one would imagine that 
in time they would be deftroyed, as they 
commonly compoſe a diſh or two, at each 
meal, at the tables of both rich and Poor; 5 
the latter moſtly living on thnem. 
The cathe dral, St. Ouen, and St. Maclin, 
are as magnificent churches as France can 
produce, and contain many fine paintings, 
and Roman antiquities; among which are 

the tombs of ſeveral kings, biſhops, and 

lords. The heart of Charles the V. is in a 


ſepulchre of beautiful black and white mar- 


dle, and enrich'd with an infinity of pre- 
cious ornaments: alſo thoſe of Henry the 


III. and Richard I. kings of England, 
and dukes of Normandy, which are plac'd on 


= each fide of the grand altar piece. There is 


in this church a large library, which'i is open 


<p to the publick, except on ſaints days and ſun- 


days: there is a « targe N in front, with a 
N handſome 
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handſome fountain in the middle, in the form 


of a tower, which keeps continually playing. 


The bridge is of a very fingular conſtruccion, 
being compoſed of large flat bottom'd battoes, 
| boarded over, pav'd at top, and rows of 
benches on each fide, which are crowded 
with gentry and citizens of a fine evening. 
It riſes or falls, occaſionally, with the tide; 


but in winter it is obliged to be broke up, 


on account of the vaſt quantities of ice that 
come down the river: it is 270 yards long. 
There was formerly a handſome ſtone bridge 
of thirteen arches which was built by order 
of princeſs Matilda, mother to Henry the II. 
of England; but in 1502 it was carried away 
by the floods. The walk, or mall, (which 
is on the other ſide of the water) is extremely _ 
beautiful and regular, of a great W i 
ſhaded with lofty trees. 


This town, in my opinion, is not 1 


lated for a ſtranger to reſide in any longer than 
three or four days: there are few amuſe- 


ments; the ſituation extremely unhealthy; . 


and the French language moſt corruptly 
ſpoken here. You have now to viſit Dieppe, 


from whence you will have the happineſs of 


ſeeing your native country: here you will 
find the Engliſb pacquets ; any of which 


will land you at Brighthelmſtone | in Sufex, for 
half a guinea: Dieppe is only twelve 


5 leagues from Rouen, the price of the coach, 
9 (which 
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(which will conduct you in a day,) is fix 
livres. The inhabitants of this little town 
are moſtly fiſhermen and pilots. Ivory and 
horn are turn'd here in great perfection; the 
women and children ever employ'd in mak- | 
ing laces: bread, wine, fiſh, and all manner 
of proviſions, are in great abundance : the 
ſtreets are regular; the houſes uniform, and 
built of brick. There are two pariſh 
churches, and ſeveral convents, none of 
which merit the inſpection of a ſtranger 
that has made the tour of France. You may 
at your arrival in England, go to either London, 
a country town, or village, and ſpend as la- 
viſhly as you pleaſe, the money your pru- 
dence and good conduct ſaved you in 


France; there it will center in your mother 


country, enrich your fellow ſubjects, and 
enable them to ſupport with ſpirit and reſo- 
lution, their rights and privileges; againſt 
any perfidious, jealous, or ambitious enemy, 
that dare encroach upon them, or inſult the 
HBritiſb flag, which, with ſo much Juſtice, rides 
lord of the main. 
In the courſe of this tour you have „ 
vell d 529 leagues; I fay leagues; becauſe 
ſo they count in France, as we doin miles; 
215 of which you have, as follows, confutedly | 


perform'd by water; which on a moderate 


calculation, muſt have fay d ” at leaſt 
py inen. PD 


from . 
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Leagues. | 
"OT 


From Calais to Par - 
Paris to Auxerre - 
Auxerre to Dijon . 


Dijon to Challon = = 
by Challon to Lyons . 


Eg 


Lyons to Avignon = 
Avignon to Aixõ 


Aix to Toulon . 


Toulon to Marſeilles — 
Marſeilles to Aix = = 
Hir to Arles = = 


Arles to Niſmes = = | 
Niſmes to Montpellier = | 
Montpellier to Begiers 
Begiers to Toulouſe = | 
Toulouſe to Bourdeaux | 


HBourdeau to Poictiers 
Pesqictiers to Tours = 

Tours to BM ð *- 
Blois to Orleans =- = | 
Orleans to Paris - 
Paris to Rouen = = 


| Rouen to Drieppe = 


| 


E Water. 


Leagues. | 


33 


24 
| 48 


40 


209 


— 


r 
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France is bounded by the Britiſh channel, 
and the Netherlands, North; by Germany, 
| Switzerland, Savoy and Italy, Eaſt; by Spain, 
and the Mediterranean, South; by The At 
 lantick, or Weſtern ocean, Weſt ; ; "extending 
from the 42 to the 51 degree of N. lati- 
| tude; and taking up above 11 degrees of 
longitude: the molt eaſterly part of Province, 
lying 7 degrees Eaſtward of London; and 
the moſt Weſterly part of Bretagne, 4 de- 
grees odd minutes Weſtward. Were it not 
for the province of Bretagne, which itretches 
above 100. miles farther into the ocean than 
any other part of the kingdom; the form 
would be almoſt ſquare, and the breadth and 
length pretty near equal; that is, about 540 


5 miles but making allowances for hills and 


vallies, it is 609 miles over, either way. 

8 The air is temperate, pretty equally 
_ exempted from the extremities of heat and 
cold; which happy ſituation occaſions a great 
plenty of all things defirable in life; as corn, 


wine, oil, flax, oranges, lemons, and all _ 


ſorts of other choice fruits: but the Northern 

province es are conſiderably colder in winter 
than in England; ſo that the poor undergo 

much greater hardſhips i in a ſevere ſeaſon. 


In other reſpects, France has the advantage ” 


of any kingdom in Europe for trade; as there 
is ſcarce a province in it, that is not well | 
water'd with navigable. rivers; moſt of which . 

have 
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have a communcation with the fea. The 
Alps divide it from Tracy; and the Pyrenees 
from Spain. 

The French, as to thats reeds, are in 
general, of a lower ſtature than their neigh- 
bours; and of a much fhighter make; but 

nimble, active, and well proportioned: their 
hair, and eyes, for the moſt part, black; 
and their complections brown: they are 
merry, ſprightly, and acquainted at firſt 
ſight; but exceilive vain and talkative; their 
vanity is carried to an unreaſonable length 
in their pictures, inſcriptions on their pa- 
laces, ſtatues, &c. there being this modeſt 
one under that of Louis XIV. Viro mmor=- 
tali: it alſo makes them more ex travagant 


in their dreſs, than 1 in their eating and drink- 


Ing: for though a French man cats nothing 
but ſoup meagre every day in the week, you 
will rarely ſee him without his lac'd coat, filk 
_ ſtockings, powder'd hair, and lac'd ruffles, 
which are often tack'd upon either falſe 
| ſleeves, or a ſhirt as courſe as a hop- ſack.--- © 
The French certainly do not eat fo great 
a quantity of ſolid meat as the Eng/ſh; nor 
do they often dreſs it in the ſame manner; 
ſoup, fricaſees, haſhes, and ragouts, are 
prefer'd before whole joints, boil'd or roaſted; 
they chuſe to keep their meat ſo long before 
it 1s dreſs'd, that it is ſo. very tender, and 
ſtinks ſo frequently, that an unfrenchified 
Eng! 5 man is {ure to be often diſappointed 


ar 
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at his meals: they have great variety of 
wines, which is their common drink; and 


no doubt contributes as much to their viva- 


city; as the freedom they allow their wo- 
men; for you may really court a Frenchman's 
wife defüre his face without his being the 


eaſt jealous : the women indeed are fo us'd 

to freedom, that they are not at all ſurpriz 4. 
tho” you ſhould find them doing the offices of 
nature. 


The nobility, or r gentry of France, never 
apply themſelves to trade, or merchandize; 


the church, and army, being better ſuited to 
their genius. Their military ſkill, it muſt 
be acknowledg' d, is very great; there being 
no people who attack, or defend a PE better 
than they do. 5 


Paris, the metropolis of this kingdom, i is 


of a circular form, and divided by the river 
Seine almoſt into two equal parts; it is fitu- 
ated in the latitude of 48 degrees, co m. 
North, being about 200 miles diſtant from 
London. The air is ſomewhat groſs, but 
generally eſteem'd healthy: it is counted to 
de 18 miles in circumference : however, the 
Pariſien's who have been in England, agree, 
that it is not ſo extenſive as London; and in 
my opinion, it wants at leaſt one third of 
being ſo. The houſes are generally built of 

| hewn ſtone, which is contiguous to the 
town; and many of them fix or ſeven 


ſtories s high, with faſh windows. The royal 


: Palaces 5 
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| palaces therein, are four, though the king, 
nor any of the royal family, ever reſide in 
them, viz. The Old Palace, the Louvre, the 
Tuilleries, and the Palace Royal. The Old 
Palace ſerves, like Weſ/tminſter- Hall, for a kind 
of exchange, where milleners, pertumers, 
: bookſellers, &c. keep their ſhops, as well as 
to accommodate the courts of juſtice. The 
Louvre is ſituated in that part of Paris call'd 


the town, but was never finiſh'd ; nor I be- 


lieve ever will, according to the original de- 
figns, which were grand beyond deſcription. 
Our London Bethlem was built from the Eaſt 
front of the Louvre. The Tuilleries is ano- 
ther magnificent palace, and as ſome will 


= | have it, is part of the Louvre, becauſe join'd 
to it by a long gallery. The front of the 


| Tuilleries is 326 yards long, having on one 

fide, three fine courts; and on the other, 

beautiful gardens, in which, all the quality 
and gentry walk, as they do in the Mall at 

| London, The T erras, which runs parallel 
to the river Seine, is eſteem'd one of the 

greateſt ornaments to theſe gardens, being 

560 yards long, and 28 broad, planted with 
two rows of ſtately trees on each fide: from 

| this walk there is a moſt admirable proſpe&t 
of the town, the river, and the whole coun- 


5 - adjacent. 


'The Palace Royal 3 not 555 FER the 


Louvre; was built by Cardinal Richlieu, and 


given by bim to Louis XIV. but is now in- 
FE 1  Habited 
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habited by the duke of Orleans: it is plain : 
without, 5 fine apartments within; that, 


for which it is admired, is a gallery ws. 
contains moiſt of the illuſtrious perlonages , 
that France has produc'd, drawn by the 


; greateſt maſters: Jtaly has been frarch'd, 
and no expence ſpar d to make the whole 
compleat with pictures, buſts, ſtatues, medals, 


and other curiofities Worthy of being col- 
lected. 


The cathedral church (or Netre Dame as 


it is called) is ſituated on a little iſland on 
the Seine, and is a majeſtic Gothic ſtructure: 


the greateſt curioſity in this church is the 


altar piece, compos d of the fineſt Egyptian 
_ marble; there is an image of the virgin Mary 
fitting in a mournful poſture at the foot of 


the croſs, with a dead CuR1sT on her knees 3 


on her right hand is the figure of Louis XIII. 
on his knees, cloathed in his royal robes, 
offering his crown and ſcepter to the virgin; 


and on her left, Louis XIV. in the ane 


poſture. ä 
The hoſpitals at Paris are > twenty eight i in 


3 ſome for poor, old, infirm people : 

ſome for foundlings ; ſome for orphans ; 
athers for the mad, blind, vagrants, and i incu-, 

rables; the four chief of which are call'd 


the Hoſpital General, God's Hoſpital, the Ho 


” ite of Charity, and the Hoſpital for invalio 
Solaters. The Heypital General, is a vaſt pile 
of e, containing Ix diſtinct houſes; | 


One 


. ———— 
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one for poor old women and girls; the ſe- 
cond, for decay'd families; the third, for 
foundlings; and the fourth, for lying-in wo- 
men, beggars, vagrants, &c. in all the fix, 
tis ſaid there are frequently ten thouſand 
people. God's Hoſpital 1s the oldeſt in 
Paris; and receives all ſorts of people ; 
whether natives, or foreigners : it is ſhame- 
fully crouded, as I have ſeen, three, and four 
in a bed, and perhaps each a different diſ- 
8 
The hoſpital of Wen 18 tir wounded, 
or infirm officers and ſoldiers, and is by 
much, the moſt magnificent, being com- 
pos'd of five handſome quadrangles, built of 


hewn ſtone; of which, the middle one is 


the largeſt; they are ſurrounded with pi- 
aas and galleries over them, which make 
a very noble appearance: in the hall, where 
the ſoldiers eat, are painted all the battles 
and ſieges of Louis XIV. There are uſually 
_ entertained in this hoſpital two hundred 


| officers and ooo ſoldiers; the officers lie 


two in a chamber, and the ſoldiers, fix ; but 1 
each have a ſeparate bed. 85 
Paris is ſuppoſed to contain 22,000 houlds; 
979 ſtreets, $2 pariſhes, 130 convents for 
both ſexes, which augment daily: near 
20, ooo coaches and 800,000 ſouls. The 


civil government is diſtributed amongſt ſeve- 


ral courts of juſtice, of which the higheſt 
is the parliament, which i is divided into nine 
chambers 


| 
3 
[ 
N 
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chambers or houſes; and have their reſpective 


branches of buſineſs. Their principal manu- 
factures are gold and ſilver filks, velvets, 
gold and filver lace, ribbons, tapeſtry, 


linens, and glaſs. 


Among the diſadvantages of this city, it 


muſt be obſerv'd, that Paris affords no good 
water for drinking. The inhabitants being 
oblig'd to uſe that of the Seine, which is 
fetid, and if drank without wine, occaſions 
fluxes; it is carried about as they do milk in 
London ; the ftreets are lighted only ſix 
months in the year; the lanthorns hang in 
the middle, ſupported by cords from each 
ide of the ſtreet, which (though an inelegant 
method) appears more uſeful than ours. In 
each quarter of the town, there is a charity 
houſe for the reception of poor ſtrangers, 
where they are lodg'd and entertained gratis, 
during three days; in which time they get 
into buſineſs, fave what few pence they 
may have; and avoid the fatal ſnares, that 
innocent country people (particularly young 
girls) ſo frequently fall in a viſcious me- 
tropolis. Trinity Hoſpital, is for the recep- 
tion, and education of poor children of both 


ſexes, born at Paris in lawful wedlock ; the 


youngeſt are taught to read and write; and 
when they are fix, or ſeven years old, are in- 
ſtructed in ſome trade within the hoſpital. In 
| order to encourage mechanicks to come and 
2 rein their trade here, and 6 thick the chil- 


dren, | 
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| dren, the parliament has decreed, that 
ſuch journeymen as have attended fix years 
within this hoſpital, ſhall have the freedom 
of the city, without any expence ; and that 
ſuch children as ſhould arrive at age; and 
ſhould have taught others during ſix years, 
after they were out of their apprenticeſhip, 
ſhould enjoy the ſame privilege. This wiſe 
eſtabliſnment, has produc'd the city a vaſt 
number of ſkilful artificers. London is very 
remarkable for its extenſive, and generous 
charities, but I think there might (from what 
I have juſt now related,) be ſomething drawn, 
which would greatly redound to the honour 
and advantage of its wealthy inhabitants. 
 Verfailks is about twelve miles from Paris, 
on an artifictal eminence in the midſt of a 
valley. Before Louis XIV. came to the 
throne, neither the town, nor the palace, had 
any thing to recommend them, being only 
a hunting-ſeat: but there are now three noble 
avenues leading to the palace, from ſo many 
towns: the middle walk of the grand avenue 
is fifty yards wide, and thoſe on each ſide, 
twenty: on the upper end of it, on the 
. and left, are the ſtables, in the form 
of a creſcent, ſo magnificently built that 
few royal palaces excel them; in which, 5 
the king has five hundred horſes, the fineſt | 
the world can produce: from the parade you 
paſs into the firſt court, through an iron | 
Palliſade, in which Ph offices for ws > 
JJ 0 
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of ſtate; then you aſcend three ſteps, and 
paſs an iron gate, adorned with os. ay to 
the ſecond court, which is ſomewhat leſs 
than the firſt; in which, is a noble foun- 
tain in the middle, and magnificent build- 
ings in the wings: then you paſs into a 
third, ſtill leſs than the ſecond, to which 
you aſcend by five ſteps ; this court is pav'd 
with black and white marble; has a marble 
baſon and fountain in the middle, and is 
terminated by a noble pile of buildings; 
which, with the wings, conſtitute the royal 
apartments. The principal ſtair-caſe therein 
is ten yards wide, and conſiſts of the choiceſt 
marble that could be procured. The grand 
apartments conſiſt of a long ſucceſſion of 
large lofty rooms exquiſitely furniſhed. 

In the cabinet of rarities, are an infinite 

number of curioſities in agate, chryſtal, and | 

precious ſtones ; medals, coins, and other 

. antiquities; with ſeveral admirable paint- 
ings. The gallery (eſteem'd the fineſt in 
5 Europe,) i is ſeventy two yards long, and four- 

teen broad; having ſeventeen windows to- 
wards the gardens; from whence there | is a 
moſt delightful proſpet. _ 

On the cellings are painted the battles. 
1 fought 3 in the late king's reign ; and done in 
dhe moſt high finiſhed taſte : the fineſt front 

s next the gardens, on which fide there is 

a magnificent portico, ſupported by marble | 

85 pillars, and floor'd with the ſame, 100 . 

in 
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in length; and the gardens are not to be 


parallel'd ; as all the beautiful models that 


 ſraly, or the world could produce, were 


conſulted to make them complete; the water 
works, eſpecially, are inimitable; here mar- 
ble, and copper ſtatues, ſpout up water in 
different forms, which falls into marble ba- 
ſons of exquiſite workmanſhip. The foun- 


tain of the pyramid, the caſcades, the water- 


alley, the water-bower, the triumphal arch, 


the pavilion fountain, the theatre, and 
Apollo's baſon, are ſo exquiſite, that nothing 


but a view can raiſe an adequate idea of their 
various beauties: the groves, grottos, laby- 
rinth, and orangery» are all finely con- 


trived. 


The great canal is 2606 yards long, and 


64 broad; there are ſeveral gallies and plea- 


ſure boats upon it, and towards the middle, 
it is croſſed by another canal, at one end 
of which, is the managery, well ſtock' d 


with all manner of wild beaſts, birds, and 
all ſorts of exotick animals; and at the 


other, the beautiful little palace of 'T FIQNOR, 


built entirely of marble. 


The legiſlative, as well as the executive 
power in France, is veſted wholly in the 
king; his edicts have the force of acts of 
parliament with us; and he appoints the 
judges, and other officers, that are to 93285 


them into execution. 


| 
| 
| 
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The king has his intendants in every go- 


vernment in the kingdom, who are veſted 
with an almoſt unlimited authority : : the 
_ courts of parliament are fifteen in number, 
viz. that of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, 
 Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Rennes, Pau, Beſan- 


con, Metz, Dowa, Perpignan, Arras, and 


_ Alſace; theſe conſiſt of a certain number of 


prefidents, and inferior judges ; who pur- 


_ chaſe their places, either of the crown, or 


of thoſe poſleſs'd of them, they being for 
life; unleſs they are found guilty of ſome 


notorious crime in the execution of their 
Office. 


The parliament of Paris is much the moſt 


conſiderable in the kingdom; for hither, the 
king frequently comes in perſon; and here, 
his royal edicts are recorded and promulg'd; 


till when, they have not the force of laws; 


but they muſt not difpute about the merits 
of them. This parliament is compos'd __ os 
the princes of the blood; dukes, and peers 
of France, beſides the ordinary judges; and 
takes eognizance of all offences committed 
by peers, "where the court does not interpoſe. 
The princes of the blood have their ſeat 
and voice there, at the age of fifteen; and 
the peers twenty five; with this difference, 
that the princes of the blood enter as of 
right ; but the Peers cannot fit there till 
hey have taken an oath of fidelity, and 


worn. 
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ſworn to do juſtice to poor and rich; to ob- 
ſerve the rules of the court; and to keep 
their deliberations ſecret, 
This parliament conſiſts of ten chief pre- 
ſidents; ſome hearing counſellors, or judges; 
four maſters of requeſts of the houſhold ; 
twenty preſidents, a mortier (fo called from 
the faſhion of the cap he wears) and 232 
ſolicitors-general, regiſters, notaries, ſecre- 
taries, &c. Theſe members are diſtributed 
on, firſt, the grand chamber; ſecondly, ; 
five chambers of inqueſts; thirdly, two of 
requeſts: beſides theſe, there is another 
call'd the Tournelle, which takes cognizance 
of criminal matters, where the nobility are 
not concern'd; for theſe are iy d in the 
grand chamber. 1 5 
In the chamber of ie, depoſitions | 
. witneſſes are taken, and the proceedings | 
are by way of bill and anſwer, as in the 
court of chancery in England. The cham- 
bers of requeſts take cognizance of cauſes 
relating to privileged perſons: the reſt of 


the parliaments, have much the fame diſtri- 


| bution; only they are excluded from taking 
cognizance of any cauſes which relate to the 
crown, or the peers of the realm: the king's. 
edicts are alſo regiſter d in their parliaments, 
before they have the force of laws in the 
ſeveral diſtricts. 


The civil law generally prevails i in F. rance _ _ 


| beſides which, every province has its pecu- 
5 oy _ har 
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| liar cuſtoms; but the king's edits, ordi- 
nances, declarations and arrets, (for by all 
thoſe names are their acts of ſtate call'd) 
repeal, or alter, any of them. Beſides the 
courts, and officers of juſtice abovemen- 
tioned, the kingdom is divided into 25 
generalities; every one whereof has an in- 
tendant, on whom the king ſeems to rely for 
the dus adminiſtration of juſtice, both civil 
and criminal, and the ordering his finances 
and revenues; and to whom all other officers 
are, in a manner, ſubordinate. 


The police through France is conſtituted. 5 


on a moſt judicious political plan, and exe- 


cuted with the utmoſt ſeverity: a ſervant is ; 


hang'd for the leaſt breach of truſt, though 
the value of the theft did not amount to a 
ſhilling : in all caſes of poiſon (though the 

attempt did not ſucceed,) the parties con- 
cern'd, are broke upon the wheel; and mur- 
derers and robbers on the highway, ſhare 


the ſame fate: ſmugglers, if detected in the 


fact, are condemned to perpetual ſlavery in 
the gallies; and all women who are brought 
to bed of a dead baſtard child (having not at 
firſt declared their pregnancy), are burn'd 
alive: the ſeverity of this law ſayes the lives 

of ſome thouſands, annually, of thoſe unfor- 
tunate infants : prieſts, who reveal what 


penitents confeſs to them, have their tongues _ 


tore out; their gowns ſtript off; and are 
l _— d their employments ; and any perſon 
WhO 
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who hath robb'd a church, has his hands 
cut off at the church door; and at the place 
of execution (which is always in the center 
of the town) is made faſt to a ſtake, and 
burn'd alive. People of family who are 
capitally convicted (though not executed) 


are diſennobled, all their relations (were they 


a thouſand in number) ſhare .the ſame fate; 
diveſted of all their publick employments ; 
rendered incapable of ever holding any, and : 
all marriage contracts become void. 
The only good attending this arbitrary 
and inhuman law; is, that it checks their 
nobility, and gentry, from committing many 
illegal outrages, they otherwiſe might be 
guilty of, were not their hands tied up by 
the ſeverity of this law; many of them re- 
preſenting petty. monarchs, in the _ of | 
which they are ſeignieurs. 
The taxes uſually levied in France, are 
te zaille, or land-tax ; the taillon ; the fib. 
 fance money; the aide; and the gabels, As 
to the manner of levying the land-tax, after 
the king has determin'd what ſum he will 


5 1 5 raiſe, an order is iſſued to every generality, | 
— what part of it ſhall be there raiſed ; then 
the intendant, in the moſt equitable manner, 


(like our commiſſioners, ) appoints Ivey 


pariſh its ſhare. The nobility and clergy 


are exempt from this tax, as are alſo the 
burgeſſes of Paris, and ſome other free 
cities. The taillon was eſtabliſhed ' in 1549, 
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for augmenting the ſoldiers pay, and is pay- 
able by the tame perſons as the faille, of 
which tis about one third. The /ub/it- 


ance was firſt levied by Louis XIV. to main- 


tain his armies in their winter quarters; and 
is paid in the ſame manner as the land-tax. 
The aids are all duties and cuſtoms on goods 


and merchandize, except ſalt. The gabels 
are the taxes ariſing from the alt ; the farmers 
of the gabels are obliged to buy their ſalt 
at the ſalt-pits, at a certain price, and 
carry it to the ſtore houſes eſtabliſhed by the 


king, where it is delivered out to the people. 
There is one of theſe houſes in every great 


town, and the directors, and other offi- 
Cers belonging to it, are judges of all 
offences relating to ſalt; and examine, if 
every family takes annually ſuch a quantity 
as is preſcribed them by the government. 
There are beſides theſe, the poll- taxes, and 
a tax which has been levied of late years, 
from which neither the nobility, nor clergy 


are exempted; it is call'd the goth pinny, or 


goth part of the produce of the earth. The 
_ tenths, and free gifts of the clergy, amounts 
alſo to a very conſiderable ſum, for they are 
believed to be pofleſs'd of a third part of the 
lands of the kingdom. A large revenue 

alſo ariſes from crown-lands, woods, fee 

farm rents, forfeitures, fines, &c. which are 

computed to amount to hitcen millions ſter 

ling, a year, | 
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The eſtabliſhed religion in France is well 


5 known to be the Roman Catholck : all ſpi- | 


ritual cauſes are cognizable in their eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, for any caſe whatſoever ; | 
5 provided they are not blended with tem- 

poral matters, for all temporal matters | 


= are ſubject to lay-juriſdiction. The privi- 


leges of the clergy are, firſt, they cannot 
be brought before any Ey-juriſdictio 1 


= perſonal matters; fo on the contrary they 


cannot bring lay-men before their eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts for any cauſe whatſoever ; 
and in real, and mix'd actions, the clergy 
themſelves muſt try their cauſes in civil 
_ courts: ſecondly, they are exempt from the 


land- tax: zhrirdly, neither their moveables, 


which are employed in divine ſervice ; nor 
their books canbe ſeiz'd: fourthly,' in criminal 
caſes they may, if they deſire it, be tried be- 
fore the grand chamber: : fifthly, a prieſt, if he 


is to be executed for any crime, muſt firſt 


be degraded: / ;xthly, they are exempt from 5 
quartering ſoldiers on them: and laſtly, their 


perſons cannot be taken 1 in execution, in civil 
Actions. a 


The king nominates to all bithopelcks, 1 
and livings, &c. and then the pope ſends 


his bulls of conſecration. The crown ſeizes. 

all temporalities of arch- biſhopricks, and 
biſhopricks; which is here call'd, the regal; 
and the king frequently grants Feen to 
lay -men out of  Hiſhopricks, 


þ ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude by moſt earneſtly recom- 
mending it to all Proteſtant parents, to be 
extremely cautious to whoſe care they in- 
truſt their children, when ſent early into 
France for their education; as I can with 
confidence aſſure them, that the Catholicks 
(ever ſtrenuous to make converts) uſe all 
| their ſpecious and oſtentatious arguments to 

| impreſs their idolatrous, and irrational re- 
3 8 into their tender minds. 
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